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Hotes. 
“OLD MORTALITY.” * 


In my paper on “ Old Mortality” I stated that 
he had five children: three sons—John, Walter 
(1749-1812), Robert (1756-1846); two daugh- 
ters, Margaret and Janet. Robert was a respect- 
able shoemaker in Balmaclellan, dying in 1846 at 
the age of ninety. Walter was, like his father, a 
#tonemason, and I find a tombstone in Balmac- 
lellan churchyard to the following effect :— 

“Erected to the memory of Walter Paterson, stone- 
‘engraver, who died at the Holm of Balmaclellan on the 
$th May, 1812, aged 63 years, and Mary Lock his wife, 
who died at Balmaclellan Kirk on the 16th Sept. 1819, 
in the 69th year of her age. 

“As a tribute of affection, gratitude, and respect’ by 
their two sons Nathaniel and Walter, ministers of the 
Free Church of Scotland.” 

In regard to these affectionate sons who erected 

memorial stone, I may state that Nathaniel 
was minister of Galashiels in Selkirkshire, but 
left the Church of Scotland at the secession of 
1843, and is now Free Church minister of St. 
Andrew's, Glasgow. He is the author of a very 
_— little work, The Manse Garden, and was 

Oderator of the Free Church in 1850. His 
brother Walter, some time a professor in a Prus- 
#ian university, was minister of Kirkurd in Pee- 


Gene 





* Continued from p, 189. 
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bles-shire, but seceded in 1843, 
the Legend of Iona. 

It was, however, through John that the Pater- 
sons connected themselves with the most illus- 
trious men of their age; and it is curious to trace 
the early history of this son of “Old Mortality.” 
I give it in the words of his brother Robert in a 
letter addressed to Mr. Train, and for which I am 
again indebted to my friend the Rev. George 


He is author of 


Murray of Balmaclellan. He says :— 
QUERIES :—Sir Jerome Alexander—John Bradford the | 


“Mr, Train, I shall give you a short account of the 
early years of the life of my brother, John Paterson, be- 
fore he went to America. There was a man of the name 
of John Gray, who had the farm of Lag-hall in tenantry. 
He also kept an inn for the convenience of the sea, it 


| being at that time, I suppose, the principal sea-port of 
Qugzizs witH Answers:—‘“The Evening Hour” — Sir | 


Dumfries, and only about two miles from that town, 
This John Gray 
was a full cousin of my mother’s, and came on a visit to 
see how my mother was getting on with the family, my 
father having been by this time a few years absent from 
the family; and my brother John being the oldest of the 
sons then alive, John Gray thought no doubt that he 
might be of some service to him, and likely out of kind- 
ness to relieve my mother of a part of her charge, took 
little John along with him to Lag-hall. Here he resided 
for several years, and I make no doubt but here he first 
got a little liking for the sea, as he would likely em- 
ploy his leisure hours among the small boats, and be 
acquainted with the sailors frequenting that place. He 
served in this place with his relations several years, 
after which he got leave to take a pleasure trip to Mary 
Port in Cumberland, where there happened just at that 
time to be a fair for hiring servants, and he there engaged 
himself as a farm-servant in that capacity for some years; 
and having saved some money, he took a farm for himself, 
and I remember him coming over here and purchasing 
two horses for himself to work his farm. He also some 
time after that bought a sloop, which he loaded with 
coal for Ireland at Mary Port; and in orderthat he might 
better know the markets, he resolved to go the first trip 
with her himself. The sloop being all loaded and all 
clear for sailing, he slept on board for a week; during 
all that time the wind was unfavourable, and it happened 
that something on his own farm required his immediate 
attendance. He accordingly left the sloop and went 
home, and the sloop sailed that very night for Ireland. 
She was never more heard of, so that he never knew 
what became of her. This was a severe loss to him, for 
his finances at that time could not be expected to be 
great: it was only what he had saved by hard labour. 
This farm was obliged to be given up, and all sold off. 
He left Cumberland and joined the family at Balmac- 
lellan. My father being well acquainted all over Gallo- 
way, in a short time found him a situation as a farm- 
servant in the parish of Inch, near Stranraer. This was 
with a Dr. Ligget, who had newly taken a farm, and 
wanted to improve it in a way never adopted in that 
part of the country before, Galloway was, I may say, 
fifty years behind Cumberland in the method of farming. 
Chere was no lime used for the land, and in Galloway the 
custom of ploughing was with four horses and mostly 
three men. Dr. Ligget, in the course of his travels, had 
seen more modern ways of it, but he could not find a 
man in that place to suit him. John went to Dr. Ligget, 
and, after some conversation on farming, they came to an 
agreement, and the Dr. sent John to a wright to wait on 
him, and get a plough made as near his directions as the 
man could do it. When this was done, and the plough 
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mounted, John went to the field with a pair of good 
horses. It appeared such a novelty that people came 
from a good arenes to see a man guiding a plough and 
horses without any assistants. He was with Dr. Ligget 
some years, until the Golden Rule of Whitehaven, a ship 
of three hundred tons burden, advertised that she would 
receive passengers at the river Cree for America. John 
took his passage in her, and left his native country for 
America. The ship was just new built. It was her first 
voyage.” 

Such is the early history of John Paterson, who 
became afterwards the wealthy merchant of Bal- 
timore, and whose daughter Elizabeth married 
Jerome Bonaparte, youngest brother of Napoleon L, 
and subsequently King of Westphalia. The com- 
pulsory repudiation of his wife by Jerome did 
not in the least invalidate the legality of the mar- 
riage; and by her he had a son also named 
Jerome, who died lately (June 17, 1870) at Bal- 
timore. I cannot give the history of John Pater- 
son during his gradual advance to fortune after 
his arrival in America. Can any one supplement 
what I have furnished ? I see (4S. vi. 70) that 
the widow of Robert, brother of Elizabeth, wife 
of Jerome Bonaparte, became Marchioness of Wel- 
lesley, and thus brought “Old Mortality” into 
connection with the late Duke of Wellington. Is 
this the case? What scion of the British aris- 
tocracy did the other handsome sister marry ? 
Strange is the mingling of the families of the 
human race, and nowhere is it more marked than 
in the descendants of “Old Mortality.” Rich and 
— each other in closest proximity. In this 

amily we have one granddaughter connected by 
marriage with the kings of Europe, and her aunt 
Margaret in the deepest poverty during the latter 
part of her life. CRAUFURD Tart RaMaGeE, 


CHARLES COTTON, THE ANGLER-POET. 


A near neighbour has discovered among his 
family archives at one of the most characteristic 
of old halls to be found in our grand old Peak 
country two holograph poems on Winter and 
Summer, by honest old Izaak’s son and Derby- 
shire host. They are dateless; but whether or 
not they have ever yet appeared in print, I am 
not prepared to assert, though I have failed to 
discover them in my own copy of his works. 
Each of them, written on long time-worn, thumb- 
stained slips of thin paper, in the faultless cali- 
graphy of the —— ends with his usual con- 
tracted autograph “Ch. Cotton,” and has scarcely 
a blot or correction throughout. 

The first “quatraine” is in fifty-three verses, 
and compares the approach of winter to the beating 
of the tumultuous waves on a rocky shore under 
the influence of a strong north-easter. Towards 
the middle of the piece he rises almost to the sub- 
lime while describing the marshalling of his icy 
forces :— 








29. “ The Squadron nearest to yor eye 
Is his forlorne of Infantrie; 
Bowmen of unrelenting minds, 
Whose shafts are feather’d wt ye winds. 


80. “ Now you may see his vanguard rise 
Above y* Beachy precipice : 
Bold horse, on blackest mountains bred, 
W* hail in stead of provant fed. 


“ Theire taunies are y* pointed lockes 
Torne from y* brows of frozen rocks. 
Theire shields are Crystall & theire swordes 
The steele y* crusted rock afords, 
82. “ See, y* maine body now appeares ; 
And, harke, y* Zolian trumpetters 
By theire hoars Levets doe declare 
That y* bold Generall rides there. 
83. “ And looke where mantled up in white 

He steads it, like ye Muscovite. 

I know him by y® port he bears, 

& his lifeguard of Mountaineers. 

. “ Theire capps are fur’d w hoary frosts 

The bravery theire cold kingdome boasts. 

Theire spungy plads are milk-white frieze 

Spun from y* snowy mountain’s fleece. 

. “Theire partizans are fine carved glass 

ffringed w* y* morning’s spangled grass, 

And pendent by theire brawny thighes, 

Hang cimitars of burnished ice,” &c. &c. 

His panacea for repelling the rude attack is the 
underground magazine of “ soveraine juices”; 
and unlike most of his other effusions, this sonnet 
is altogether free from any coarseness of imagery 
or expression. 

“Summer,” likewise in fifty-three stanzas, 
opens with :— 

“ Looke out! looke out! {I heare noe noise; 
Have wee not lost these roaring boyes ? 
Soe long a truce has never bin, 

Since first y* leiguer shutt us in.” 

But I will tax the reader’s patience with only 
one more verse (3lst), which I give as intro- 
ducing his favourite pastime and most well-beloved 
stream :— 

.“ There on Dove's flowry bankes wee'l waite 

W" treacherous hook & tempting baite ; 

Her skaly people to betray, 

More for y* pleasure then y* prey.” 

Joun SLEIGH. 
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Thornbridge, Bakewell. 


THE CITIES OF THE SEAT OF WAR AND 
EARLY TYPOGRAPHY. 

The country from the German frontier to Paris, 
the scene of the present seat of war, and the 
localities which we are made too painfully fami- 
liar with, as the battle-ground of the contending 
armies, possess an interest which the readers of 
“N. & Q.” cannot fail to feel, if they can for a 
moment separate it from the details of the fearful 
drama now being enacted. We refer to the part 
they occupied in connection with the progress of 
the typographic art whilst in its infancy, for 
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there is scarcely a place of any note that late 
events have not made us familiar with, which has 
not, to Englishmen especially, an interesting re- 
miniscence connected with printing. We shall 
give a few instances, premising that we condense 
the statements principally from Dr. Cotton's valu- 
able Typographical Gazetteer, editions of 1831 and 
1866, 


Kent, where the first work of destruction began 
by an attempt to destroy the bridge across the 
Rhine, should be “ made a note of” by English- 
men as the locality to which Baskerville’s beau- 
tiful type was transferred in 1779, having failed 
to procure a purchaser at home. M. Beaumarchais, 
who bought it, opened an office in this town, and 
at the expense of three millions of francs pub- 
lished an edition of Voltaire’s Works, consisting 
of 20,000 copies, of which twenty-five were on 
blue paper for King Frederick of Pramie, “ who 
laboured under weakness of the eyes.” This press 
was entirely destroyed at the commencement of 
the French Revolution. 

Metz (Mete), which has acquired so much 
notoriety, was, says Cotton, “one of those towns 
early distinguished by the introduction of print- 
ing.” As early as 1482 a work was printed there 
(the first book of Thomas 4 Kempis). In 1575 all 
Protestant printers had to quit the city, and all 
such authors had to get their works printed at 
Paris or Rheims, Xc., for more than twenty years. 
Metz was also one of the first places where litho- 
graphy was practised, having had a press as early 
as 1821. There is a work published entitled 
Essai sur la Typographie de Metz. Metz, 1828. 
8vo. (Cotton does not give the author’s name.) 

Srrasspure ( Argentina, Argentoratum, some- 
times called Elvetiorum Argentina, and <Argen- 
tina Rheni, also Augusta Trebocorum, or Triboc- 
corum), is well known to the learned as one of 
the towns that put ina claim to the honour of 
giving birth to the typographic art, Schcepflin 
and others contending that John Gutenberg 

rinted here between the years 1440 and 1450, 

ut this is unsupported by any positive evidence. 
The earliest dated book known to have been 

rinted there is dated 1471. John Mentelin, or 
Mentelius, is thought to have printed in this city, 
in the year 1465 or 1466; his first edition of the 
German Bible being almost proved to be of the 
latter year, but no book of his bears a printed 
date earlier than 1473. 

Tout (Tullum Leucorum) was a seat of early 
os. The first known work on Perspective 
by Jo. Pelegrinus was printed here in 1505: there 
is & copy in the show case of literary curiosities in 
the British Museum. Toul is also to be noted as 
the place at which one of the early attempts at 
printing with fixed types (stereotyping) was made 
in 1785, an account of which is given by M. 
Camus in a Mémoire, Paris, 1802. 





RueEms (Remi, Rhemi, or Durocorturum.) — 
Printing was carried on here as early as 1551. In 
1582 was executed here the first edition of the 
Romish English Version of the New Testament. 

VERDUN ( Verodunum, or Virdunum). — Print- 
ing was carried on here as early as 1560 by a 
printer who removed from Rheims. Its chief 
interest to the English bibliographer, arises from 
its having been the place where the English 

risoners who were detained by Bonaparte printed 

y permission of the Emperor a Book of Common 
Prayer in English; a volume in 12mo, bearing for 
its imprint “ Verdun, printed by Lewis Chris- 
tophe, Place d’Armes, 1810.” 

Many other of the places of the present seat of 
war are almost equally celebrated for their con- 
nection with typography. Joun PowEr. 

P.S. Since the foregoing was in type, we 
have accounts of the destruction of the Strasburg 
library, but fortunately there is reason to believe 
that the most valuable books therein were pre- 
viously removed to a place of safety. 

Sepan (Sedanum).—This city, the name of 
which will live in history as connected with the 
downfall of the Bonaparte dynasty, has also an 
interest to the lover of typography. 

“Here were printed,” says Dr. Cotton, “some very 
diminutive volumes, well known to collectors of books by 
the name of Sedan editions—the Virgil, dated 1625, the 
Horace of 1627, and the Greek Testament of 1628, are, I 
believe, all of this kind which are at present known. The 
earliest Sedan volume which I have seen is in the library 
of Trinity College, Dublin, dated 1589.” 





EFFECTS OF LIGHTNING. 


There is a statement that, on a very hot sum- 
mer’s day, about a.p. 1600, when a very large 
congregation was assembled in Wells Cathedral, 
there occurred a violent thunderstorm. Two or 
three thunderclaps were particularly loud and 
terrible. The = a congregation fell down on 
their knees, but without being hurt. It was 
afterwards observed that marks of a cross were on 
the bodies of those who were in the cathedral. 
The wife of the bishop having remarked to him 
as a miracle that crosses were impressed on her 
body, he at first ridiculed the idea; but when she 
had shown him her bare body, he was convinced, 
and he afterwards saw most manifest marks of the 
cross on his own arm. The same mark was found 
on other persons, on the breast, the shoulder, the 
back, or some other part. 

The above statement was sent to me by James 
Yates, Esq., F.R.S., with a request that I would 
write a few comments on it. ne te done so, he 
suggested that the readers of “N. & Q.” might 
be interested in the subject. I should be glad to 
meet with other similar cases from old records. 

“My dear Sir,—I am very much obliged to you for 
calling my attention to the case given by Casaubon in 
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his work on Credulity, in which the congregation of 
Wells Cathedral had certain marks impressed on their 
bodies during a thunderstorm which occurred on a hot 
summer’s day about the year 1600. 

“I need not remind you that cases which are illus- 
trations of credulity and superstition to the writers of 
one age may become scientific data to the observers of 
another age. I have no doubt that, in the case before us, 
the lightning did produce certain marks upon the bodies 
of the congregation, which were thought to resemble 
crosses, just as persons struck by lightning when under 
or near large trees are said to have representations of the 
trees impressed upon their bodies. 

“In a paper read before the Physical Section of the 
British Association at Manchester in 1861,* I mention 
a number of such cases, and endeavour to prove that the 
fiery hand of the lightning itself often produces these 
ramified figures. The discharge of a Leyden jar may, by 
proper management, be made to produce a tree-like 
figure. If a sheet of thin window-glass, about four 
inches square, be held between the knob of a charged 
jar and the discharging rod, the discharge will pass over 
the surface nearest the jar, turn over its edge, and so get 
to the discharging rod. On holding the glass up to the 
light, and breathing upon it, we get a ramified figure, 
consisting of a trunk, from which proceed a number of 
branches covered with minute spray, the whole figure 
presenting a striking resemblance to a tree. In some 
cases the discharge bifurcates, and even trifurcates, and 
then there are two or three trunks, each with its own 
branches and spray. Should the glass be too thick, the 





charge will not pass; but we get some of its minor de- | 


tails, such as the branches and the spray, representing 
in fact those ramifying feelers sent out by the electricity 
to prepare the line of least resistance, along which the 
principal discharge takes place. These are the lines 
which produce the sensation of cobwebs drawn over the 
face, which sailors describe as preceding the main dis- 
charge upon the ship. 

“In the experiment just noticed, the discharge burns 
away portions of the film which covers the glass in 
common with all bodies exposed to the air, and the breath 
condenses in continuous streams on the portions so burnt 
and rendered chemically clean, while on the other parts 
of the glass the breath condenses in minute globules. 

“In the Wells Cathedral case some allowance must 


be made for the excitement of the congregation. The | 
| published by J. Cordesius, 4to, Lut. Par. 1615, 


marks were probably more or less dendritic, but the 
pious reporter, having respect to the locality, described 
them as being cruciform. 

“T remain, &c., 

“ Highgate, N. “CuHarLes TOMLINSON,” 
15th August, 1870.” 

DR. ARBUTHNOT'S MSS.: ALEXANDER 
HENDERSON. 

In the Gentleman's Magazine for May, 1817, 
there is a letter dated “Curzon Street,” signed 
“Alexander Henderson,” requiring information 
relative to the history of the family of Dr. Arbuth- 
not and his letters. In the Magazine for Sep- 
tember 1825, amongst the various correspondence, 
a similar request is made, and especially for par- 





ticulars relative to George Arbuthnot, who held 
an office in the Treasury. 

Mr. Alexander Henderson was originally in the 
Post Office at Edinburgh. He was a great book- 
collector; and his fine library, after his demise, 
was disposed of in London by his brother. He 
was the editor of a Voyage de Troupes francoises 
en Pologne in 1734 (Edinburgh, 183), 4to *—the 
original MS. of which was, I believe, in his own 
library. It was beautifully printed, and never 
having been published the number of copies was 
limited. It is now of very rare occurrence. He 
also occasionally contributed to the Edinburgh 
Review and other periodicals, especially the new 


| issue of the Scotch Magazine, which did not con- 


tinue long, having been extinguished by the pub- 
lication of Blackwood’s well-known Magazine. 
Mr. Henderson being a great admirer of Ar- 
buthnot, was anxious to collect materials for a 
new and complete collection of his literary re- 
mains, and it was in this view the preceding 
inquiry was inserted in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
Apparently he was unsuccessful, as the projected 
work never appeared. Perhaps in some of the 
recent sales of autograph letters of the period of 
Swift and Pope letters of Arbuthnot may have 
appeared. Assuredly it would be a great boon to 


| the literary world if the productions of so eminent 


awit as Arbuthnot were given to the world by 
some enterprising publisher in a form suitable to 
their worth, and edited by some one well versed 
in the history, political and social, of the — 
during which he flourished. . M. 


A GENERAL LITERARY INDEX: INDEX OF 
AUTHORS. 
HINCMAR IN COLLECTIONS.+ 
Premising that before Sirmond’s edition, Hine- 
mar’s Opuscula et Epistole quedam had been 


and Epistole cum notis, by J. Buszeus, 4to, Mo- 
gunt. 1602, I shall now enumerate them sepa- 
rately as they are found in the Bibliothece and 
other collections now before me, those edited by 
Cordesius and Busreus being included in Bibl. 
Patr. 1618, and Morellii Suppl. ut infra: — 
Epistola ad Carolum regem, v. D’Acherii Spicileg. 4to, 
1665, ii. 822-32. Carolum Calvum admonet ut Ecclesix 
immunitates illibatas conservet. Hincmar in many pas- 
sages in his letters and other works maintains, in the 
most positive terms, the doctrine of the independency of 
provineial churches.—Epistola ad Ludovicum iii. regem 
Francorum de electione Episcopi Belvacensis, v. Baluzit 
Mise. vii. 47-50. Cf. Prichard, p. 512, &c. Consilium 
de peenitentia Pippini junioris olim regis Aquitanim, 
vide Du Chesne, Hist. Franc. Script. ii. 414. Excerptaum 











* The paper is printed in the Edinburgh New Philo- 
sophical Journal for October 1861. Further details are 
given in the same journal for Jan. 1862. There is also a 
letter of mine on the same subject in the Times news- 
paper for September 10, 1866. 








* Fifty-eight copies were printed, of which four were 
on vellum, Of these, one upon vellum was placed in the 
Royal Library of Paris, and thirty copies transmitted to 
Mr. C. L. F. Panckouke in that city. 

+ Continued from p. 24 of the present volume. 
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epistole ad dicecesis Remensis episcopos et regni pri- 
mores, ibid. 456.—Epistola ad Ludovicum ii. dict, Bal- 
bum, 475.— Epistola ad Carolum iii. Crassum Imp. 
p. 484. Epistola ad quosdam episcopos Galliz, p. 487. 
Opuscula et Epistole, v. Bibliotheca Patrum, 1618, 
ix. part 11. pp. 41-254; Patr. Suppl. 1624, ii. 380-622. 
Epistole nune primum edite: (2) ad Clerum Laudun- 
ensem; (6) ad Hincmarum Ep. Laudun. v. Eceardi Cor- 
pus Hist. Med. vi, ii, 375-430. See Part 1. and Labbe, 
Concilia, ut infra.—Concilium Duziacense primum, v. 
Labbe, viii. 1542-1664, cum iisdem Epistolis, Vita Hinc- 
mari Laudunensis, Notis in Concilium, a Cellotio Soc. 
Jesu, et opusculis sex Hinemari Rem. (plerisque nunc 
primum editis) narratione eorum qu peracta sunt ab 
utroque, usque ad p, 1844, et ad finem Epist. aliquot ad 
Concil. Suessionense pp. 1902-26. Cf. Eccardi Prefat. 
iii. et iv. 
Annales ab A.p. 861 ad an. 882. This is a portion of 
the Annales Bertiniani. “The so-called Annales Ber- 
tiniani consist of three separate but consecytive works. 
..+.«+ (3) The monarch (Charles le Chauve) lent his 
copy to Archbishop Hinemar, who in his turn began the 
third and last portion, A.p. 861, which he opens by re- 
cording the death of his predecessor, who was cut short 
whilst relating the annals of the year. And in the same 
manner as Prudentius was stopped in his task by death, 
sowas Hincmar A.p. 882. Driven from Rheims by the 
Northmen (see p. 585), Hinemar died during his flight, 
some attending priest or chaplain having probably com- 
pleted the last paragraphs. The several portions are 
roperly and critically entitled by Pertz, but not by Dom | 
Sean, who breaks them up according to his fashion.” 
Palgrave, p. 728, v. Pertz, i. 455-515. Bouquet, vii. 
76-124. The latter stops at A.p. 877. | 
Epistola ad Carolum Imperatorem de auctoritate Vite 
§. Dionysii ab Anastasio tralate, Mabillonii Analecta, 
i. 59-62. Compare Bibliotheca Maxima Patrum, ii. 
115-376. 





BrsrioTHecar. CHETHAM. 


FOLK LORE. 
Watton-te-Date Fotx Lore. — Some half | 
century ago, according to our clergyman, a native 
of Walton-le-Dale, the folk-lore of the district 
was very ample, and the following are a few of | 
the items : — 

1. It was accounted unlucky for a child to be 
born on a Friday, unless it happened to be Good 
Friday, when the untowardness of the event was 
counterbalanced by the sanctity of the day. 

2. It was considered unlucky either to cut the 
hair on a Friday or shave the beard on a Sunday; 
hence the warning rhyme — . 

“ Friday cut and Sunday shorn, 
Better never have been born.” 

3. In most houses on Christmas Eve the in- 
mates used to sit with the entrance doors wide 
open, whilst one of them read the narrative of 
St. Luke; and the saint himself was supposed to 
pass through the house. 

4. Children were taught to say “God bless me ” | 


every time they hiccoughed. The custom was | 
said to have originated during the visitation of 
an epidemical and fatal disorder which began 
with the hiccough. Whilst suffering from that 


| 





malady, the youngsters were instructed to repeat 
the pious ejaculation whenever they felt a “ chink” 
coming on, in order, if it proved fatal, they might 
have the benefit of a prayer. 

5. A dead man’s hand had been once, if not 
then, considered part of the stock-in-trade of a 
Lancashire burglar, just as a crow-bar and 
“jemmy” are now. It was supposed that a 
lighted candle placed on the hand could neither 
go out nor burn out, and that whilst it was lit 
the inmates could never awake. 

6. If a farmer killed a swallow it was believed 
that his cows would yield blood instead of milk. 

7. If a person’s fingers turned backwards on his 
opening his hands, it was presumed to signify 
that he was liberal or open-handed. ; 

8. It was asserted that just as a wedding-ring 
wore, so a woman’s cares would wear away. 

9. It was accounted unlucky to tumble down 
stairs: hence when a misfortune of that sort oc- 
curred within the hearing of another person, it 
was usual for the latter to divert the omen by 
calling out loudly “ Tumble up!” 

10. Salt placed on a saucer or plate, and laid 
on the stomach of a corpse kept the body from 
swelling. (It might do so, but salt in reality was 
placed there as an emblem of the immortality of 


| the spirit.) 


11. A westerly wind was considered most 
healthy: hence it was said — 

“ The wind in the west 
Suits every one best.” 

12. Cats had nine lives. 

13. Parsley seed after being sown went seven 
times to the devil before it came up. 

14. Dick’s hatband went seven times round his 
hat, but would not tie. A personage resident in 
the village, and known as “Silly Dick,” was 
thought to have originated this proverbial phrase, 
but a similar honour has been claimed for one 
“ Dick Wheelbant” of Bury. Is the proverb or 
simile current out of Lancashire? 

Joun Hreson, 

Lees, near Oldham. 


Lancasnire Fotx Lore.—The following le- 
gend was intended to form part of Harland and 
Wilkinson's volume on the above subject, but 
was cancelled at the printer’s for want of room. 
As it embodies several curious popular notions 
respecting his infernal majesty, it may be thought 
worthy of a place in “N. & Q.” 

T. T. Wiuxnsoy, F.R.A.S. 

Burnley. 

“A Lecenp or CocKERHAM. 
“ A story strange I'll tell to you 

Of something very odd and new; 

New, because you've never heard ; 

Strange, since now, upon my word, 


“ The devil his presence hath maintain’d : 
He came, unfetter’d and unchain’d, 
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In the churchyard his form was seen, 
His habit a mix’d blue and green, 
Such ne’er before or since was seen. 


“ What time his reverence had escaped, 
When the wide gates of hell wide gaped, 
He with his horrid crew in plight, 

From thence on lowly earth alight. 


“ As smoke uprolleth from some mighty fire, 
These spirits blue and green rise from the mire, 
All shapes and sizes they at will assume, 
Of grovelling snake, or warrior deck’d with plume. 


“ Wand'ring up and down the earth, 
Midst scenes of sorrow, scenes of mirth; 
Till at last the devil tiréd hard, 

Alights in Cockerham churchyard; 

Invisible, but still he prowl'd 

About, and oft at midnight howl’d, 

Scaring the natives of the vale, 

Dwelling in neighbourhood of my tale. 

All things went wrong, and nought was right, 
None could do aught, try as they might: 

By night, by day, his presence felt, 

When they ate or fasted, stood or knelt. 


“ The people at length in assembly met, 
And appointed the schoolmaster the devil to get, 
And try his skill if he couldn’t master, 
And with his power the devil bind faster ; 
So proud of his station, and confidence plac’d in him, 
He determin’d to seek and try to chasten him. 


“ One day in the school, in the corner o’ th’ churchyard, 
The windows all fasten’d, the doors all barr’d, 
With the gypsies’ blarney and the witches’ cant 
He drew him forth with his horrible rant. 


“ Amaz’'d stood the pedagogue, frighten’d to see 
A spirit in harness from head to the knee, 
With eyes large as saucers, and horns on his head, 
His tail out behind—a dread shadow he shed. 


All silent he stood—the master quak’d more, 
And tried to move, as if for the door ; 
The spirit his tail gave a wag from behind,— 
Now for his doom! the master made up his mind. 
* Aye,’ thought he, ‘ I’m now in a pickle, 
But wouldn’t I mangle him, if now I'd my sickle!’ 
So to put on a bold face, he straightway began — 
‘Who art thou? Answer, fiend or man ?’— 
* Know, I’m the devil, hear and tremble ; 
And unless thou attend'st me, thou’lt soon me resemble, 
And unless by thy lore thou entanglest me. 
By the shivers and brimstone, mangled thou'lt be.* 


This said in a voice deep as thunder outpour’d, 

*T was a terrible sound, as a lion had roar’d. 

Aghast stood the master, his limbs oscillating, 

Too frighten’d to speak, or to think, contemplating. 

* Quick,’ said the devil, ‘three questions thou must put, 
Or otherwise, off with me to my hut.’ 


“ This put the chap more in a terrible flutter, 
His voice now had-gone, he could only mutter : 
At length, after thrice essaying, he began :— 
* Tell me, kind sir,’ (oh, Moses! how wan 
Was the fellow's countenance as he went on), 
‘ How many drops of dew on yon hedges are hinging ?’ 
The devil and protegé flew past it swinging : 
He number’d them all. And the man in his walks, 
Said—* In this field how many whilk stalks ?’ 
At one sweep of his falchion, the stalks he all trundles, 
And bound them there quick in several bundles, 






And gave him the number, as he held them in his hand. 

Now the poor fellow’s was a pitiful case, 

As plain might be seen by his long length of face. 

* Now make me, dear sir, a rope of yon sand, 

Which will bear washing in Cocker and not lose a 
strand,’ 

The devil and mate then went down to the strand 

In a jiffy he twisted a fine rope of sand, ’ 

And dragged it along with him over the land; 

But when they brought the rope to be wash'd, 

To atoms it went, the rope was all mash’d. 

The devil was foiled—waxing wroth gave him a 
shaking, 

Up flew to the steeple, his frame all a-quaking; 

With one horrid frig, his mind very unwilling, 

He strode to the brig over Broadfleet at Pilling.” 


Curyese Forx Lore.—After a charm has been 
named for almost every possible and impossible 
disease, the following form of prayer is given for 
use in all unknown and unnamed affections:— 
“Let the great brightness that comes from the 
East shine upon the disease, and cause it and 
all other noxious influences to vanish.” The ap- 
proved mode of taking the charms is by writing 
them on yellow paper, which is burned, and the 
ashes are mixed in water, or some other liquid 
and drunk. In case of ulcer of the heart, the 
ashes are to be mixed in tea; in case of dysentery, 
carbuncles, neuralgia, &c., in spirit. For cough 
and paralysis, carrot soup is recommended. The 
vinegared ashes of rice, applied over a diseased 
part, are useful in some cases; only, in case of 
fracture, an empty space must be left for the 
ae vapour to escape ; and upon this part a 
ittle dried ashes of the charm should be sprinkled, 
with the addition of a drop of pig's tail. Some 
charms are used only among children. Only-sons 
are sometimes dressed as girls, and called by 
female names, with the view of deceiving the evil 
spirits, who never seem disposed to torment or 
remove girls, because hell is already too full of 
them. Another protection against evil spirits is 
putting a red cord round the child's wrists, as 
spirits are supposed to be in great dread of red 
things. The presiding magistrate of executions 
is also provided with a red cord, to ward off evil 
influences from the spirit of the decapitated. One 
charm reminds us of a favourite practice with 
women in many parts of England to the present 
day. Chinese mothers place a lock upon a baby’s 
mouth, as a prophylactic against false-speaking, 
}and on the hands against stealing. English 
mothers cut a child’s finger-nails over the Bible, 
to prevent his becoming a thief. D. 





Kissing AnD Conwess.—In Cornwall it is a 
common saying that, in a house where cobwebs 
| are plentiful, kissing is scarce. W. FISHWICK. 

LomaLvarn.—The Irish have a curious feeling 
or superstition that shaving or cutting the hair on 
Menlay is bad. They call it Lomaluain, or Mon- 
day’s making bare, from the two Celtic words 
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loma, which signifies making bare, or cutting or 


shaving, and Luain, Monday, from /uain, the moon. | 
Does this superstition prevail elsewhere ? 
Mavrice Lenruan, M.R.LA. | 


Limerick. 


Tue Lonpon Instrtvution.—Is this building 
really to come down? Finsbury Circus has fre- 
quently been scheduled, but still stands—they say 
that threatened men live long. If removed, I do 
hope that a vigorous effort will be made to retain 
the fine library within the City. We cannot 
afford to lose it, though I do not see where it is 
to be housed. I fear that the Corporation esti- 
mate does not provide adequate room for so great 
an addition to their existing collection, but the | 





union is desirable. 

Often have I, amusingly and amused, oscillated | 

between the London Institution, Guildhall, and | 

Sion College, in search of some needed reference. 

The distance certainly is not great; but J'union 

fait la force, and the three collections, if com- 
‘bined, would make a very considerable a ag 
A. H. 


CHARTER OF Epwarp THE ConFreEssor.—I 
should feel obliged to any reader of “ N. & Q.” 
for particulars relative to the author of the fol- 
lowing poem. Was it ever printed entire? A 
record of it, says Ogborne, Essex, p. 163 (1814), 
is in the office of the Exchequer. It appears to 
be a charter of King Edward the Confessor, 
whereby he grants to Ralph Peperking the war- 
denship of his forest of Chelmer and Dancing in 
the county of Essex :— 

“Tch, Edward Koning, 

Have yeven of my forest the keping, 

Of the hundred of Chelmer and Dancing, 
To Randolph Peperking, and his kindling, 
Wyth heorte and hynde, doe and bocke, 
Hare and foxe, catte and brocke, 

Wylde fowel with his flocke, 

Partrich, fesant hen, and fesant cocke, 
With green and wylde stob and stocke, 
To kepen and to yemen by al her might, 
Both by day and eke by night. 

And hounds for to hold, 

Good, and swift, and bolde; 

Foure Greyhounds, and six racches, 

For hare, and foxe, and wild cattes; 
And, therefore, iche made him my booke, 
Witness the bishop Wolston. 

And booke ylered many on; 

And Swein of Essex, our brother, 

And teken him many other ; 

And our steward Howelin, 

That by sought me for him.” * 


[* This charter will be found in the Cotton MS. F. x. 
fol. 154, with the following prefatory note: ‘ Amongst 
the records of Hilary Term, anno 17 Edward IL. 
a) in the keeping of the treasurer and chamber- 
ain of the Exchequer, amongst other matters it is thus 
contained. Charter of St. Edward the King regarding 
the concession of his balleage.”—Ep. ] 

















Weaver states that in the Register Office of 
Gloucester the copy was found of the following 
grant, in verse, of William the Conqueror. Was 
it by the same author? — 

“T, William Kyng, the thurd yere of my reigne, 

Give to the Paulyn Roydon, Hope and Hopetowne, 

With all the bounds both up and downe, 

From heven to yerth, from yerth to hel, 

For the and thyn there to dwel, 

As truly as this kyng right is myn ; 

For a crossebow and an arrow, 

When I sal com to hunt on Yarrow, 

And in teken that this thing is sooth, 

I bit the whyt wax with my tooth. 

Before Meg, Maud, and Margery, 

And my thurd sonne Herry.” 

W. WINTERS, 

Waltham Abbey. 


RicHaRD, ILLEGITIMATE Son or Ricuarp IIL 
Mr. Pickrorp (p. 131) speaks of Edward Plan- 
tagenet, whose tomb he sought at Middleham, as 
** the only child of Richard III.” This is correct 
with regard to legitimate issue, but much interest 
attaches to an illegitimate son Richard, who, after 
the battle of Bosworth, is said to have fled to 
Eastwell, near Ashford, and to have worked there 
as a mason, until discovered by Sir Thomas 
Moyle, the owner of Eastwell Place, who allowed 
him to build a small house in the parish, and 
probably gave him some means of support. He 
died in 1550, and lies buried either in the church 
or churchyard ; but the spot is uncertain. A tomb 
in the chancel, close to the north wall, is shown 
as the monument of this unfortunate scion of the 
Plantagenets. The beautiful little church is well 
worth a visit for other reasons, as it contains some 
stately monuments of the Finch family, and a 
very fine marble statue of the late Countess of 
Winchelsea. aD ae 


Arms oF Krne Lucius: CatHepRAL oF Cui, 
SwITzERLAND.— While I was lately inspecting 
the very curious and interesting collection of relics 
and antiquities preserved in the sacristy of the 
cathedral of Chir, the sacristan made some re- 
mark about the arms of the British king Saint 
Lucius, the founder of the church. This led me 
to express a doubt whether this king had any 
other arms than his own natural ones of flesh and 
blood. Whereupon the sacristan drew me away 
to another part of the room and discomfited me 
utterly ; for there, framed and glazed, was an ex- 
tract from a record preserved in our own College 
of Arms, in which the arms of more than one 
British king, including Lucius, were duly em- 
blazoned in their proper colours, The document 
was authenticated by the signature of an officer 
of the College of Arms—I think by the gentle- 


| man who now heads that fraternity, but who was 


then Lancaster herald? To my mind the “ certi- 
ficate ” thus exhibited was not by any means the 
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least curious thing among the many to be seen in 
that wonderful old church. J. Woopwarp. 


Rostys’ Cusntons.—In the Rev. J. G. Wood's 
well-known little volume Common Objects of the 
Country, one of the plates represents the common 
bedeguar of the rose, which, the author says, is 
caused by a cynips (p. 124.) This vegetable for- 
mation is abundant at this present time, and is 
certainly very pretty, the delicate moss-like 
green being tipped with crimson. In Hunfing- 
donshire it is called “ Robins’ cushions,” and, as 
I have not met with this name in any book, I 
here make a note of it. CurnseErt Bebe. 


Ceci House, Cecit Street, Stranp. — Most 
of the readers of “N. & Q.” are aware that this 
house was destroyed on Saturday night, together 
with its costly contents of furniture and rare 
books. From a discussion that will be found in 
8" §. iii, 81, 117, I am led to doubt whether this 
house was ever inhabited by the Cecils or Queen 
Elizabeth — its architecture seems to have be- 
longed to a later period. It is there stated that 
the Lyceum Theatre, after the fire in 1830, was 
built on the site of the family house. H. F. T. 


[On this subject see p. 226.—Ep.] 


Querics, 


Srr Jrromp ALEXANDER.—Could I be informed 
as to the origin and early history of Sir Jerome 
Alexander, who died in 1670, second Justice of 
the Court of Common Pleas in Ireland? Sir 
Jerome — his library to Trinity College, 
Dublin. He was possessed of extensive estates 
in different counties of Ireland, which he be- 
queathed to Elizabeth, one of his three daughters, 
who subsequently married Sir William Barker, 
Bart. Sir Jerome was, I believe, a native of 
England. Cuartes Roerrs, LL.D. 

Lewisham, 8.E. 


Joun Braprorp THE Martyr.—Did he come of 
the family of Bradford or De Bradeford of York- 
shire and Northumberland? One or two notices 
of the whereabouts of this family may aid inquiry. 
They resided, in remote times, in Bradford, York- 
shire, from which place they took their name. 
Vide History of Bradford by John James, F.S.A., 
p- 97. In Ing. Post Mortem, vol. i. pp. 26-289, 
vol. ii. p. 215, it appears that they held in 
Northumberland during the reigns of Henry III. 
and several after, vy Neweeme Castle” and 
‘“‘ Bradforde Maner.” From these De Bradefords 
or Bradfords came two or three families of the | 
squirearchy, about the time of Bradford the 
martyr, seated in Yorkshire, Cheshire, and Wilt- 
shire. An answer to this query will be esteemed 
a favour by MILzs. 

Belgaum, East Indies. 











Cantr CARNALIESCHI.— Where shall I obtain 
a full account of the two vols. of carnival songs 
called Tutti I Trionfi, full of plates of the Medici 
and others ? It bears the imprint “In Cosmopoli.”* 

What may be the rareness or otherwise of La 
Tancia, commedia rusticale of Michael Angelo 
Buonarroti ? A. 8. K 


J. W. Carts, Portrart-Parnter, 1780.—A 
friend of mine is in possession of an oil-painting 
which he believes to be the portrait of Boswell. 
It bears the signature “ J, W. Caris pinxit, 1780,” 
Is anything known of this artist ? 

W. H. James WEatz. 


Garr.— Whence comes this word in its appli- 
cation at the present day to a travelling theatre or 
show? I heard a father say to his son, “ What 
do they charge at this gaff?” He replied, “ Four- 
pence front seats, gallery tupence.’’ I have heard 
of “ penny gafls ” at the “ East End.” 

Septimus Pressz, 

Chiswick. 

Gurngy Famtty.— Did the ancestor of the 
Aylesbury Gurneys come from Gournay in Nor- 
mandy, still famous for its butter (vide Murray), 
and introduce the Norman improved mode of 
feeding cattle on his English estates ? 

C. M. Draca. 


MADEMOISELLE Hvrett1.—I have an engraving, 
date 1745, of Mademoiselle Huretti, I have no 
doubt an actress of the period. Can you give me 
any information about her, or tell me where I 
shall be likely to find it ? A. E. Barrert, 


Grimston, Lynn, Norfolk. 


ILIVER versus Nattor.—The following anec- 
dote appeared in print many years ago, but 
cannot vouch for its accuracy, as it is quoted from 
memory :—Nailor ordered [liver to make him a 
suit of clothes, which he accomplished agreeably 
to the order, and sentthem home. After waiting 
a reasonable time for the money, and it not being 
forthcoming, he sent in a demand for the sum. 
Nailor put him off from time to time with many 
pretexts, such as the clothes not fitting, &c., but 
still liver pressed hard for the cash. At last, as 
a subterfuge, Nailor wrote a letter to [Iliver, 
stipulating that each should write a piece of poetry, 
and he whose poetic effusion was considered best 
should be proclaimed victor, inasmuch that if the 
debtor's was the best, then should the creditor lose 
the money. If the composition of the creditor 





[* This edition of the Canti Carnascialeschi was pub- 
lished at Lucca in the year 1750. The plates are very 
inferior to those contained in the original edition of 
1559; besides which it is encumbered with many inter- 
polated pieces, The original work, in a complete state, . 
is excessively rare. There is a copy in the Grenville 
Library, British Museum, containing the canzoni 
Ottonaio uncastrated, 1559, 12mo.—Eb. ] 
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surpassed the other, then he (the creditor) should 
be paid for them. 
This is a specimen of their poetic powers :— 


Mr, Nailor. 
“ Take Mr. Iliver, 
Put him in the river, 
And there let him lie 
At the bottom for ever.” 
Mr. Iliver. 
“Take Mr. Nailor, 
Carry him to the jailor, 
And there let him lie 
Till he pays the poor tailor.” 


I believe it ended in the triumph of the tailor, 
so I suppose he got the “needful.” Perhaps 
some of your readers who recognise this will be 
kind enough to give the original, with the name 
of the author, and in what publication it is to 
be found ? J. PERRY. 

Waltham Abbey. 

Latiy Hrwns.—Who are supposed to be the 
authors of the words of the Latin hymns Jam lucis 
orto sidere* and Ales diet nuncius, and by whom 
were they set to music? They must be of very 
considerable antiquity. I have frequently heard 
them sung at the matin-service at New College 
Chapel in Oxford, and have heard that they were 
old favourites with Wykehamists at St. Mary’s 
College, Winton. Joun Pickrorp, M.A, 

Bolton Percy, near Tadcaster. 


Mr. Le Stranex.—Can ‘you refer me to any 
memoir or biographical sketch of the late Mr. 
Le Strange of Hunstanton Hall, Norfolk, whose 
labours in connection with ecclesiastical art are 
well known ? F. M.S. 


Lrveva Franca.—This is a commonly accepted 
term, and is supposed to represent a jargon of 
the Levant, which is a common means of com- 
munication for foreigners with the people of 
Smyrna, Constantinople, &c. I should like to 
know what it is, and where it is spoken; for, in 
several years’ residence in the Levant, I knew of 
no such dialect as the Lingua Franca. 

Hyper CLARKE. 

CoRRESPONDENCE OF GerneRAL Mytron. — 
Where is preserved the correspondence of General 
Mytton, who commanded the forces of the Par- 
liament in Wales during the Civil War ? 

ConoviumM. 

Wii11am Picxsone (or Prenonr).— Where 
can I find any account of this person? From an 
old manuscript he appears to have received a 

nt of arms in 1585, by the hand of William 

flower, Norrey. ee 








(* The music of the “ Hymnus Matutinus” is given 


in the Appendix to Walcott’s William of Wykeham and 
his Colleges, p. ii—Ep. ] 





Queries.—1. Was Ebba, king of the Danes, 
the same person as Ella, or is he identical with 
Hubba ? 

2. Who was Osred, a king who reigned only for 
a year? 

3. What is the name of a poem, by Edwin 
Arnold, from which the following lines are taken, 
and where is it to be found ?— 

“ Well through that bloodless fight thy virtue bore 

The Stanley’s banner, stainless as of yore, 
The silver shield,” &c. 
Arntuvur LATHAM. 

Weaste, Manchester. 


QvorTaTions.—Who are the authors of the 
following, and where are they to be found ? — 
1. “ That peaceful ocean, with soft waves 
Bright coral islands ever laves,” 
2. “ Mad ire and wrathful fury make me weep, 
That thus we die, while remiss traitors sleep.” 
3. “ One who has holy worship spurned, 
And from the truth to falsehood turned.” 
Byron, Siege of Corinth. 
Is not this a wrong reference, as the words are 
certainly not in my edition ? 
4. What is the name of a poem by Trench, in 
which these lines occur P— 
**To miry places me the hunters drive, 
Then yield I, nor for life will longer strive.” 
I@NORAMUS. 


tout.—The word rout (common in the older 
poets) is variously derived from Welsh rhawd, 
German rotte, French route (ruptus). Which of 
these is correct, and have they anything to do 
with one another? The primary meaning seems 
to be company or rabble, whence comes that of 
disturbance. C.8. J. 


Wrtirams: “ Bataam’s Ass,” Eetc.—I should 
be glad to obtain particulars concerning two books 
entitled Balaam’s Ass and Speculum Regale. They 
were written by one Mr. Williams, a barrister of 
the Middle Temple, and in them he affirms that 
the king will die in the year 1621, grounded upon 
Daniel’s prophecy. These books, Williams says, 
were enclosed in a sealed box, and thus secretly 
conveyed to the king, and never published; but 
he was nevertheless indicted, tried, and found 
guilty of high treason.* He was executed and 
quartered at Charing Cross on May 5, 1618. 
(Howell's State Trials, vol. i., and Wade’s Brit. 
Chronology, p. 170.) Any information about these 
books will be acceptable to 

W.H. Hart, F.S.A. * 


[* Nichols ( Progresses of James I. iv. 1104) states that 
“ the libel by Williams of ‘ Balaam’s Ass’ seems to have 
been so entirely suppressed, that not a copy of it is now 
to be found.”—En. } 
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Queries with Answers. 


“Tue Eventne Hovr.”—Can you fill up the 
lacuna in the “Lines on the Evening Hour,” by 
Mrs. C. B. Wilson, I believe, which begin thus :— 

“ This is the hour when Memory wakes 
Visions of joy that could not last ; 
This is the hour when Fancy takes 
A survey of the past! 
“She brings before the pensive mind 
The hallow’d scenes of earlier years, 
And friends who long have been consign’d 
To silence and to tears.” 


[We subjoin the remaining verses :— 
“The few we lik’d;—the ong we loved,— 
A sacred band !—come stealing on ; 
And many a form far hence removed, 
And many a pleasure gone! 

“ Friendships, that now in death are hush’d, 
And young Affection’s broken chain ; 
And hopes that Fate too quickly crush’d, 

In memory live again! 
“ Few watch the fading gleams of day, 
But muse on hopes, as quickly flown ; 
Tint after tint, they died away, 
Till all at last were gone! 
“ This is the hour when Fancy wreaths 
Her spells round joys that could not last; 
This is the hour when Memory breathes 
A sigh to pleasures past!” 

Poems, by Mrs. Cornwell Baron Wilson, 1821, 8vo, 
p- 93.) 

Srr Jonn Bovrye.—Wanted, any particulars 
of Sir John Bourne, of Battenhall, temp. Queen 
Elizabeth, a warm supporter of the old religion. 

F. G. L. 

6, Lambeth Terrace. 

[Sir John Bourne, a stanch and zealous Roman 
Catholic, was raised to sudden eminence on the acces- 
sion of Mary 1. He was knighted on the morrow of her 
coronation, October 2, 1553, and licensed to keep forty 
retainers. He continued one of the principal secretaries of 
state through Mary’s reign, and figures frequently in the 
pages of Foxe, who terms him “a chief stirer of persecu- 
tions.” There is no pedigree of Bourne in the Visitation 
of Worcestershire, and one in that of the county of 
Somerset, 1623, does not give the name of the father of 
Sir John Bourne. Battenhall, near Worcester, a manor 
and park, formerly the country residence of the priors of 
Worcester, was granted to Sir John Bourne in 86 Henry 
VIIL., 1544-5, and sold by his son Anthony in 13 Eliza- 
beth, 1570-1. It appears from Nash’s Worcestershire 
(ii. 201) that the name of Sir John’s wife was Dorothy. 
In the reign of Elizabeth, Sir John Bourne, who was 
steward of the church of Worcester, entered into great 
disputes with Bishop Edwin Sandys, which led to various 
frays in Worcester, and eventually to Sir John’s im- 








prisonment for six or seven weeks in the Marshalsea; of 
the particulars full details will be found in Strype’s 
Annals, vol. i. Sir John died in 1563, leaving his estates 
to his son Anthony, who was seated at Holt Castle, once 
the residence of the Lords Beauchamp of Holt; but which, 
with most of his other estates, he sold to Lord Chancellor 
Bramley. Sir John Bourne is frequently noticed in the 
Narratives of the Days of the Reformation, published by 
the Camden Society in 1859.] 


“Tae Boatre rows.”—In Wood's Songs of 
Scotland, a foot-note appended to this states that 
the author is said to be a Mr. John Ewen, Aber- 
deen. The locality indicated in the ditty—“I 
cuist my line in Largo Bay ”—is not an Aberdeen- 
shire, but a Fifeshire locality. That there was 
a Mr. John Ewen in Aberdeen who flourished 
about the time the song had been written, and 
who might have written it, is certain. That he 
did write it, I rather doubt. Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.” obligingly inform me who really wrote 
the song named ? lo Me 

{In The Illustrated Book of Scottish Songs (p. 85), 
“ The Boatie Rows” is reprinted from Johnson’s Museum, 
1796, and accompanied with the following note: “ Burns, 
in his correspondence, states that this song was written 
by a Mr. Ewen of Aberdeen. Mr. Peter Buchan has re- 
covered from tradition the old ballad upon which it 
appears to have been founded. The second stanza in 
Mr. Buchan’s version is the same as that given above, 
but the other stanzas bear no resemblance to the modern 
song. Its merits or demerits do not entitle it to pub- 
lication. The chorus is often sung as follows : — 
“ The boatie rows, the boatie rows, 
The boatie rows fu’ weel ; 
And muckle luck attend the boat, 
The merlin, and the creel.” ] 


Earty Lonpon THEATRES.—Pennant says that 
there were not fewer than seventeen theatres in 
London between the years 1570 and 1629 (London, 
p- 58). Can any of the readers of “ N. & Q.” tell 
us where they were situated ? 

Which was the first theatre lighted with gas, 
and when? Will any one record this fact for us? 

S. W. T. 

[We only know of thirteen established theatres in 
London between 1570 and 1629, namely—The Theatre 
and The Curtain, both in Holywell Lane, Shoreditch; 
The Blackfriars; The Whitefriars; The Newington ; The 
Rose, The Hope, The Swan, and The Globe, on the Bank- 
side, Southwark; Paris Garden, in Southwark; The 
Fortune, Golden Lane; The Cockpit, or Phenix, in 
Drury Lane; and The Red Bull, at the upper end of St. 
John’s Street, Clerkenwell. It must be borne in mind 
that before the erection of established theatres, and long 
afterwards, plays were also acted in the yards of certain 
inns, such as the Bell Savage on Ludgate Hill; the 
Cross-Keys, in Gracechurch Street; and the Bull, in 
Bishopsgate Street. 
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In 1803 gas was adopted, by way of experiment, by 
Mr. Winsor in the Lyceum Theatre; but it was at the 
Haymarket Theatre, on April 15, 1813, that it was first 
substituted for oil and candles. ] 

Quotation WaNnTED.— Where do the following 
lines come from ? — 

“ We spent them not in Te in lusts, or wine, 
But search of deep philosophy, 


Wit, eloquence, and poetry— 
Arts which I loved; for they, my friend, were thine.” 
C. 


[These lines are by Abraham Cowley, “ On the Death 
of Mr. W. Harvey.” ) 


Replies. 


THE KINGDOM OF TZOBAH, 
(4 S. vi. 127.) 





Briefly, your correspondent proposes to place | 


Zobah in Auronitis: so I understand him. The 
objection is that this locality is too remote from 
Hamath, with which district the sacred narrative 
closely identifies Zobah. To make this clear it 
may not be out of place to take a brief view of 
the several references. 

Solomon’s dominions extended from the pass of 
Hamath in the north to the river of Egypt in the 
south—say Rhinocolura on the coast, Ezion- 
Gebir on the Red Sea. (1 Kings viii. 65.) 

1. Hamath was important to the Israelites as a 
key or pass—a means of access through the moun- 
tains north of Palestine. 

The name is localised at Epiphaneia (pop. 
44.000), a city of Syria on the Orontes, now the 
Aaszi or El-asy. It is still called Hamah. 

The pass of Hamath appears to be the valley 
of Bekaa, Biikaa, Ceele-Syria, the entrance to the 
passage between Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, along 
which runs the Leontes or Litany. Any warlike 
tribe holding this pass could readily take toll of 
all traffic from Damascus to Phoenicia. It was an 
ancient caravan route. 

In Num. xiii. 21 is mention of Rehob at the 
pass of Hamath. Rehob, root 3m, to make 

road, enlarge, widen, will be found in the allot- 
ment of Asher. I find it marked as Hereibe, be- 


} copper. 


land of Hamath. Riblah stands on the Nahr-el- 
A’sq (the Orontes), near to Laodicea by Lebanon. 
We have mention in Numb, xxxiv. 11 of Riblah 
on the east of Ain. This may or may not be the 
same place. Riblah is mentioned again (2 Kings 
xxv. 20, and in verse 21 as “ Riblah in the land 
of Hamath.” Mr. Crossiey asserts that this 
means “ Riblah in the land of Chamath-7zobah,” 
It is only necessary for me to remind your readers 
that there is no authority for this statement. 

2. Zobah. The first mention of this place is in 
1 Sam. xiv. 47, when Saul, on assuming the sover- 
eignty over Israel, fought against their enemies on 
the nortl, south, and west, against Moab, Ammon, 
Edom, Zobah, and the Philistines. There is 
nothing in this statement to prove its locality. 

In 2 Sam. viii., paralleled by 1 Chron. xviii., 
we learn that David smote Hadadezer, son of 
Rehob king of Zobah, who was assisted by 
Syrians of Damascus, David defeated the entire 
host of them, and took spoil. Mention is made 
of Berothai, which must be Beyrout. Among 
the spoil was an immensity of bronze, brass, or 
This is very suggestive of Beyrout, for 
the Pheenicians were great metallurgists, and 
Beyrout is just — to Cyprus, always famous 
for copper. At that time Toi or Tou, king of 
Hamath, was hostile to Hadadezer king of Zobah. 
No doubt the latter had encroached on the former. 

In 2 Sam. x., paralleled by 1 Chron. xix., we read 
of the Syrians of Zobah and of Rehob. 

In 2 Sam. xxiii. 36 we find that Igal, son of 
Nathan of Zobah, was one of David’s champions, 

In 1 Kings xi. 23 we find that Rezon, a fugi- 
tive, on the defeat of Hadadezer, reformed some 
of the scattered soldiery, seized Damascus, and 


| became king of Syria. 


In 2 Chron. viii. 3 we learn that Solomon went 


| to Hamath-Zobah, and prevailed against it. There 


tween Hasbeiya and Banias, on the upper Jordan. | 


In Numb. xxxiv. 8 it is associated with Mount 
Hor, i. e. Lebanon. 

In Joshua xiii. 5 it is associated with Baal- 
Gad under Mount Hermon, ¢. e. Banias or Paneas, 
anciently Czesarea-Philippi. 

In 2 Kings xiv. 28 it is associated with Damas- 
cus, 

_ In? Kingsxviii. 34 it is associated with Arphad, 
¢. Aradus, the Isle of Ruad off the coast, an 
ancient and important Pheenician settlement. 


In 2 Kings xxiii. 33 we read of Riblah, in the | 


is no counterpart to this in the parallel, 1 Kings 
ix.; and it seems to me a thousand pities that 
Mr. Crosstey should allow this isolated remark 
to influence him in settling the position of Riblah. 

A. H. 


‘ 


THE MURDERERS OF ST. THOMAS A BECKET. 
(4#* S. vi. 136.) 


Various details and traditions concerning Wil- 
liam de Tracy are given in the guide-books for 
North Devon, Ilfracombe, &c. From a little pam- 
phlet entitled Seaside Pleasures, by P. H. Gosse, 
F.R.S. (S.P.C.K.), pp. 56-58, I extract the fol- 
lowing :— 

“ According to early historians Sir William Tracy 
retired to this neighbourhood. There is a lane near 
Ilfracomb which legendary tradition points out as the 
place of his first concealment. It seems more certain 
that he took refuge in the remote an isolated village of 
Morte, which was at that time the property of his 
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family.* The old weather-beaten church of grey stone, 
that rears its tower on a little hill, the most conspicuous 
point far or near, was built by him as a supposed expia- 
tion for his crime; and within an aisle of this church his 
tomb still stands. Its antiquity is very evident. The 
black marble cover bears the rude effigy of the repentant 
knight, but clothed in the full canonical robes of that 
priesthood which he is said to have assumed in his re- 
tirement. An inscription in old Norman characters re- 
cords the name and prayer of the dead: ‘Syke WILLIAME 
pe Trace ... Dieu DE SA ALME EYT MERCY. An 
old and respectable inhabitant of the village informed me 
of a curious fact. 
Tracy’s tomb, a slight six inch wall being the only sepa- 
ration between them, This was broken in at the time of 
the interment, and the people, looking into the knight's 
sepulchre, saw his bones. No trace of the skull, how- 
ever, was found; and the old farmer's inference was, that 
the head had been sent asa relic to his friends, at the 
time of his burial. * Because (said he), if the head had 
been buried here, it would have been seen, for we reckon 
the skull to be the most lasting of all the bones,” 


Mr. Gosse remarks, that the dreary scenery of 
this coast— 


beneath the Torrs, being quite inaccessible at 
every high tide, would afford indeed admirable 


| places of protection from strangers employed to 


His mother was buried close to De | 


| archbishop. 


“Must have been in peculiar keeping with the con- | 


dition of the mind of the marderer, if indeed he felt the 


penitence he professed, and that it must have been a | 


change for one accustomed to the wild excitement of a 
soldier's life, the jollity of the camp, alternately ex- 
changed for the splendour of the court, to wear away his 
existence in a place like this.” 

Being, at present, without access to books of 
history or topography, I will only suggest that 
the county histories of Devon may probably throw 
further light on this subject, and show whether this 
neighbourhood was then possessed by the Tracy 
family. Mr. Gosse considers that it was visited 
by Norman mariners, probably even before the 
Conquest, and that they gave to the mass of black 
rugged rocks, which in this place stretch far out 
to sea, and have caused the ruin of many a gal- 
lant bark, and proved fatal to many a voyager, 
the name of Morte Stone, still borne by this point, 
and Morte Hoe, or Morthoe, ag the village is now 
spelled, combining Norman and Saxon, i. e. the 
Death Point or Headland. 

All who have visited the grand grey coves at 
Ilfracombe which form the bathing-places will 
recall the smaller one, accessible only at low 
water, which is between those respectively used 
by ladies and gentlemen, and runs up severa! feet 
beneath the solid arched rock, being bridged over 
in the third or lower tunnel, which by a long dark 

e leads to the Ladies’ Cove. ‘This is Crew- 

erne Cave, filled at every high tide, and is the 
spot to which Mr. Gosse refers as being, ac- 
cording to local tradition, a retreat of De Tracy. 
Supposing the general features of the coast to 
have been much the same six hundred years ago 
as they are now, this andthe many adjacent coves 





* Morte Point, or Morthoe, is about six miles from 
Tifracomb, and frequently visited by excursivnists from 
place. 





search out a fugitive. Or, supposing no such re- 
treat to be needed, here a lonely burdened spirit 
might find a suited place for solemn and re- 
pentant musings. 

For the above-named reason I cannot now give 
details, but will suggest that local traditions asso- 
ciate Woodspring Priory, the ruins of which still 
remain on a lonely sand and mud bay near Weston- 
super-Mare, with one of the ar the 
S. M.S. 


DOG. 
(4 S. vi, 46, 119.) 
This query assimilates or approaches the “ steceo 


question.” It is actually something that holds 
on-to, é. e. forms an attachment. The animal is 


| to the greatest extent faithful that is attached to 


its master. Shakspere makes one of his charac- 
ters say, “ Let slip the dogs of war,” i.e. something 
that will attach itself to and destroy the enemy; 
hence probably doggis, a small cannon. A dog is 
an andiron or spit to which the pot is attached 
when cooking the “ gudeman’s porritch.” A dog 
is an iron hook or bar to which heavy logs of 
timber are attached when being drawn from a 
stack when sold. I have often, at Gloucester, 
seen them pulled off the wharfs by two or three 
horses and launched into the Berkeley Ship Canal 
for the purpose of forming rafts. The carpenter's 
dog draws or attaches the deals tightly together, 
so that no space is left between the boards forming 
the flooring. The wheelwright’s dog clasps or 
attaches the hooped iron to the woodwork, so that 
the wheel is firmly made and correct in its cir 
cumference. The fire dogs are attached to the 
hearth both for use and ornament. ‘I'hen we have 
the verb: tv dog a man's footsteps ; ¢. e. we hold on 
his ways—watch him constantly and insidiously; 
we are attached to him by the incentive that forces 
us to fullow him. A man is dogged in his re- 
marks; he holds within himself any point that 
might tell against him; ¢. e. if a witness in a law- 
suit, he would be most guarded in his answers. 
Then take Shakspere’s Dogberry, one who would 
place himself in unpleasant proximity to any per 
son upon the slightest opportunity or least pro- 
vocation—a very nauseous attachment. Dog-head, 
that part of the old Brown Bess to which the flint 
was attached. Dog-vane—a vane formed by a- 


| taching cork, thread, and feathers together. Dog’s- 


ears, the crumpled edges of leaves. This all readers 
would consider a most disagreeable attachment to 
a favourite book. There is dog’s-nose, an attach- 
ment of porter and gin—a favourite drink with 
our lower classes, who much enjoy their “’arf- 
pimt and a penn’orth,” as it is familiarly 
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on a cold winter’s morning. Last, but not least, 
the dog-teeth, i.e. the pointed or eye-teeth, where- 
unto our food becomes attached while undergoing 
the process of mastication. I think it is unne- 
cessary to adduce any more evidence on the point. 

From the above you will perceive that I consider 
dog and stecco to mean one thing that will hold 


| 


another, i.e. an object to which another can be | 


attached. Nobody will ever persuade me that I 
have arrived at an erroneous conclusion. We call 
adoganoc. Why? Because if the animal think 
you an enemy he will attach himself a 
to your carcass; but if he know you to be a good 
master he will attach himself to you by obedience, 
and will show his affection toward you more truth- 
fully than any human being on earth. 


There is the Isle of Dogs; and there is the | 


Dogger Bank, where you will find the doggermen 
(fishermen) spreading their nets from their dogger 
(a Dutch fishing-vessel). 

What is the word dodge? is not that a corrup- 
tion of dog? Was not the original for “ Artful 
Dodger” Artful Dogger? “ What I gets that I 
sticks to.” Gero. RankIN. 
’ —_ 

COCKER'S “ ARITHMETIC.” 
(4" 8, v. 63, 159, 205.) 

I intended before now to have sent you a few 
notes on this subject, but I trust it is not too late, 
as anything at any time on the topic must possess 
some degree of interest for your readers. There 
was no more popular work on the science of 
numbers than Cocker’s. In the last and towards 
the close of the previous century it went through 
@ great number of editions. The book was re- 
printed in Dublin about a century ago, and I have 
before me “the fifty-first edition carefully cor- 
rected and amended, with notes upon the Irish 
weights and measures, &c., by Isaac Jackson and 
assistants,” 
I. Jackson and Son, at the Globe in Meath Street, 
A.D. 1769, This edition has the curious wood- 
engraved portrait of the author, who is repre- 
sented dressed in something like the costume worn 
by judges of assize in these qur own times, with 
the flowing wig of the period; the right hand 
holds a quill pen. The nose of the author, indeed, 
appears to be divested of its top. At either side 
of the portrait are the figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
9, 0, and underneath it are these lines :— 

“ Ingenious Cocker, now to rest theu’rt gone, 

No Art can show thee fully, but thine own ; 

Thy rare Arithmetick alone can show 

h’ vast sums of Thanks we for thy Labours owe.” 

You state that the first edition of Cocker was 
not published until the year 1678. I find by the 
coy before me, and which, I may state, is the 
only one of the work I have ever met in Ireland, 
that it was “Licensed Sept. 3, 1677. 


, 


| metic, Talbot’s 


The book was printed by and for | 


| Lament” (Maga. Sept. 1819; 


Roger | 


L’ Estrange,” and this was two years after Cocker’s 
death. By the title-page I find that the book 
was long promised to the world before it made its 
appearance, and that it was “perused and pub- 
lished by John Hawkins, Writing-Master, near 
St. George’s Church in Southwark, by the author’s 


| corrected copy, and commended to the world by 


many eminent mathematicians and writing-mas- 
ters in and near London.” “ According to Cocker” 
was and is a rather familiar phrase in Ireland 
even at the present day—nearly two hundred years 
after the death of the author. 

I may here note that Isaac Jackson in Meath 
Street, Dublin, also published Dilworth’s S:hool- 
master’s Assistant (Dilworth was a schoolmaster 
in Wapping), Voster Elimatus, Jacquet’s Elements 
of Euchd, Hawney’s Mathematical Measuring, De 
Mowre On Annuities and Interest, Hill’s Arith- 
metic, Ashby’s Algehra, Gough’s Practical Arith- 
Arithmetical Catechism; Young 
Man’s Companion; Art’s Masterpiece ; Art's Com- 
panion, &c.—a number of works on one science, 
of which very little is now heard, with the excep- 
tion of Foster, Jacquet, and Gough. 

It appears that in the previous editions of 
Cocker there were errors, for in the edition now 
under our notice it is stated that— 

“At the request of Mr. Jackson I have examined this 
new edition of Cocker’s Arithmetic. I believe scarce any 
of the errors complained of in the former impressions 
have passed without amendment, and the learner may 
now depend on its correctness. 

“ May 31, 1757. “G. Misty.” 
Mavrice Lentman, M.R.LA, 
Limerick. 


WILLIAM THOMSON, LL.D, 
(4" 8. vi. 135.) 

This industrious writer was in early life an 
assistant to Mr. Porteous,* the parish minister of 
Monivaird, two miles west from Crieff. I knew, 
thirty years ago, several old people in Crieff who 
were personally acquainted with Thomson while 
living at Monivaird and discharging the duties 
of the cure in a very quiet parish, which, even at 
the present day, does not contain a single hamlet 

* This was the father of Rev. Dr. Porteous, of Glas- 
gow, referred to in Mr. Lockhart’s “Captain Porteous’ 
Tales from Blackwood, 
vol, v.), and, it has been said by Dr. Duer (Life of 
Alexander the Earl of Stirling), a cousin-german of the 
Captain Porteous of The Heart of Midlothian. From a 
letter written by the Doctor, and handed to his son when 
going to settle in the West Indies—a copy of which I 
saw a good many vears ago—the Porteous’s were heredi- 
tary dyers in Killin; and had settled in the way of their 
vocation on the water of Turrit, in Strathearn, very 
early in the eighteenth century. Strangely enough, no 
portrait of the Rev. Dr. Porteous was included in the 
large and most interesting collection of Glasgow worthies 
exhibited on loan, in the Corporation Buildings, Glasgow, 
in 1868, 
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with so many as half a dozen cottages. Boswell’s 
motives for softening or removing some of the 
observations which appeared in the first edition 
of Johnson's Life, had been severely commented 
on by Thomson, whom Bozzy characterised as — 
“a contemptible scribbler, of whom I have learned no 
more than that, after having disgraced and deserted the 
clerical character, he picks up in London a scanty liveli- 
hood by scurrilous lampoons under a feigned name.” 

Boswell, it will be noticed, does not name 
Thomson. But Sir Walter Scott states: — 

“I believe the scribbler alluded to was William Thom- 
son, author of The Man in the Moon and other satirical 
novels, half clever, half crazy kind of works. He was 
once a member of the kirk of Scotland, but being de- 
posed (?) by the presbytery of Auchterarder, became an 
author of all work in London; and could seldom finish 
a work, on whatever subject, without giving a slap by 
the way to that same presbytery with the unpronounce- 
able name.”—Croker’s Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 8vo 
edit. (1860), pp. 408-9. 

A sketch of Thomson’s life, written in a kindly 
spirit, is given in Mr. Anderson’s Scottish Nation 
(iii. 559), with a list of the writings attributed to 
him. It is not possible to read Newte’s Tour and 
Hall’s Travels in Scotland without being satisfied 
that they were written by one and the same hand. 
I knew the son of Peter Thomson, the Berean or 
Barclayan preacher who is so ludicrously and 
irreverently handled by the Rev. James Hall in 
his so-called Travels, and when resting in “ The 
Cross Keys” hostelry in Crieff. 

Mr. Bohn, in his edition of Lowndes, does not 
give anything under the head of this William 
Thomson; although the Tours and the Travels 
are given under the names of Newte and of Hall, 
but without any reference to Thomson. a 

Crieff, N.B. 

AUGUSTUS MONTAGUE TOPLADY. 
(4" 8. v. 535; vi. 57.) 

The mention in your present volume of the in- 
scription on the late Rev. Augustus Toplady’s mo- 
nument, recording, as an all-sufficient memorial of 
him, that he was the author of the hymn beginning 
with the words — 

“ Rock of ages! cleft for me, 

Let me hide myself in Thee,”— 
encourages me to inquire to whom it is that we 
owe a hymn, deanivoke appropriate to the season 
of Whitsuntide, numbered 82 in the Psalms and 
Hymns for Public Worship, and beginning with 
the words — 

“ Our blest Redeemer, ere he breathed 

His tender last farewell, 

A guide, a comforter bequeathed 
With us to dwell.” 
* I have been unable to learn who was the author 
of these verses, but am told it was a dissenting 
minister; and if their delicacy, sweetness, and 
true piety have not achieved for them the noto- 


riety of the “ Rock of ages,” I must say that in 
- humble judgment, as well as in that of friends 
whose attention has been directed to them, they 
have well deserved as much and more too,* 

I am not acquainted with Mr. Toplady’s histo 
beyond that which the writer of his opitagh 
seems to have thought sufficient for humanity to 
know, viz. that he was the author of “ Rock of 
ages;” but am willing to take it for granted that 
he was a pious and good man, and diligent minis- 
ter, though not prepared to admit upon the credit 
of the verses in question that he was an eminent 
poet, even if the writer of his epitaph should be 
present to swear it. The expression, “ Rock of 
ages,” is entirely Biblical; but occurs, I think, 
only as a reading in the margin of Isaiah xxvi. 4, 
while that “God is my rock” (Ps. Ixii. 2) is a 
frequent expression, the meaning of which is well 
given by Cruden, v. “ Rock” :— 

“ The name of rock is given to God by way of meta- 
phor, because He is the strength, the refuge, and the 
asylum of His people, as the rocks were in those places, 
whither the people retired in case of an unforeseen 





attack or irruption of the enemy.” 


| But the idea of such a rock being cloven or 
| split is contradictory to every sense in which 
| allusion is made to it in connection with a greater 
Being in Scripture. And if Mr. Toplady’s allu- 
| sion be understood as intended to apply to the 
| sufferings of our Blessed Lord, it is true that He 
was bruised, not cloven, for our transgressions, 
and the relief afforded by Him to penitent sinners 
may be compared to that of “the shadow of a 
dark rock on travellers in a weary land ” (Isaiah 
xxxvii.2.) But to represent this great rock open- 
ing to enclose them, 1s, in simple prose, to imply 
that there were places previously hollowed out 
for their reception, without which the poor Chris- 
tians would be crushed to death—practical con- 
siderations, much fitter for a mason than the 
poetical language of David. But farther, if we 

give these two lines with those that follow — 

“ Let the water and the blood 

From Thy riven side which flowed,” &¢.— 

there seems to be a strange confusion of ideas. 

I do not, however, write for the purpose of 
censure ; but knowing the warm admiration many 
entertain for these lines, to ask from those better 
able of estimating them than myself, in what 
their peculiar merit is supposed to consist? 
Having now, as the author of it is no more, no 
longer any reason connected with his feelings to 
— me from saying, in plain terms, that they 

ave always appeared to me very commonplace, 
and perhaps something more. . 

t The hymn, “Our blest Redeemer, ere he breathed,” 
is by Harriet Auber, born Oct. 4, 1773, died Jan. 20, 
1862. Her work is entitled “ The Spirit of the Psalms, or 
a Compressed Version of Select Portions of the Psalms of 
David.” Lond. 1829. The hymn is entitled “ Whit- 
| sunday,” at p. 147.—Epb. } 
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Lorp Bacon (4S. vi. 40, 140.)—There appears 
something of an ambiguous nature in the real title 
of this worthy knight. Upon the little preposi- 
tion “of” rests the whole gist of the matter. If 
we make research into genealogical and historical 
works upon the point, we find no strict analogy 
as to what he was. Therefore, how to arrive at 
any definite conclusion is a matter of some con- 
sideration. Although the remarks given by the 
worthy Editor of “N. & Q.” are of some great 
import in its decision, yet we find, in the “ Grant 
Book” (141) p. 241 (Public Record Office), the 
following entry, which may be worthy of notice, 
i. e. (James I., 1618): — 





“11% July. A Pattent for the Creation of St francis 
Bacon, Knight, Baron of Verulam in the County of | 
Hertford, to him & the heires male of his body for ever.” 

But if we turn to p. 283 of this volume of | 
MSS., we find an entry which appears to coun- | 
teract the former, viz. : — 

« 27% January (1620). A Pattent for the Creation of 
Sir francis Bacon, Knight, Baron Verulam, Lord High 
Chancellor of England, to be Viscount of St. Albans, to 
him and his heires male.” 

Guillim, in his Display of Heraldry (p. 101), 
states that Sir Francis was created Baron of Veru- 
lam, &c, Clutterbuck also affirms, in his History 
of Hertfordshire (i. 91), that — 

“On the 4th of January, 1618, Sir Francis Bacon re- 
ceived the titie of Lord High Chancellor of Englandpand 
by Letters Patent dated Wansted the 11th July, 1618, 
he was created Baron of Verulam,” &c. 

Dugdale, Chauncey, Salmon, and others, state | 
that he was created Baron Verulam. There is 
certainly something of a very forcible character 
in the earliest notice of the grant. 

W. WINTERS. 





Waltham Abbey. 
“Cry Bo to a Goosge” (4 S, vi. 94, 164.) — 


mentary knowledge, to have learnt the rudiments. 
A hornbook, which was originally a flat board 
with a handle, with a piece of horn in front, was 
shaped something like a battledore, and was at 
times so named. (See the cut of one in Cham- 
bers’s Book of Days, i. 47.) To be able to say B 
when B was pointed to in the hornbook, was 
called “to say B toa battledore,” or sometimes 
“to know B from a battledore,” the words to 
and from in these phrases being nearly equal to 
at the sight of, or as exhibited upon. The phrase 
means, proverbially, to be possessed of a know- 
ledge of the alphabet, &c., as already said. 

Hence the distinction between the phrases. The 
first—to say “ Bo! to a goose” —means to have a 
little courage; the second—to say (or know) “B 
to (or from) a battledore ”—means to have a little 
knowledge. (See Nares’s Glossary,ed. Wright and 
Halliwell.) WALTER W, SKEAT, 

1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 

Virait, Grore. 111. 24, 25 (4% 8, vi. 93, 162.) 
Certainly the management of the curtain in the 
Roman theatre was the direct converse of our 
own. With them it was fastened at the bottom 
of the stage; with us it is fastened at the ¢op. 
Hence, in their case, the raising of the curtain 
indicated the end of the play or act, whereas in 
our case it indicates the beginning. Heyne is not 
singular in his view, but is supported by all the 
best scholars who have written on the Roman 
drama, and all the most approved commentators 
upon Virgil. As explanatory of the line, “ Pur- 
purea intexti tollant Britanni,” take Ovid, Metam. 
lii. Il, 111-114:— 

“ Sic, ubi tolluntur festis aula theatris, 
Surgere signa solent ; primumque ostendere vultum ; 
Cetera paullatim ; placidoque educta tenore 
Tota patent; imoque pedes in margine ponunt.” 


The idea is the gradual rising of the figures 





This has not yet been quite explained, I think. 
To be able to say “ Bo!” to a goose is to be not 
quite destitute of courage, to have an inkling of 
spirit, and was probably in the first instance used 
of children. A little boy who comes across some 
geese suddenly will find himself hissed at imme- 
diately, and a great demonstration of defiance 
made by them; but if he can pluck up heart to 
cry “bo” loudly, and advance upon them, they 
will retire defeated. The word “bo” is clearly 
selected for the sake of the explosiveness of its 
first letter, and the openness and loudness of its 
vowel. 

Another word of the same character is sho! or 
shoo! considered useful in frightening cats. It 


is curious that the word is found in Gaelic. | 


Thus the Gaelic bu is “a sound to excite fear in 
children,” according to Macleod and Dewar. 

I doubt the coincidence of this phrase with 
that of saying “‘ Bee to a battledore.” This latter 
expression means rather to be possessed of ele- 


| depicted on the curtain into full view, and is used 
| by Ovid as an illustration of the origin and pro- 
gressive growth of the armed race—* populi in- 
crementa futuri”—related in the story of the 
dragon’s teeth. Epmuunp Tew, M.A, 

Patching Rectory, Arundel. 

Tue Crown or Toorns (4 8S. v. 579; vi. 31, 
101, 164.)—I will not content myself with asking 
Mr. E. R. Pearce if it is at all likely that Chris- 
tians in all ages should have been mistaken in 
| their unanimous conviction that our Blessed 
| Saviour’s crown of thorns was an instrument of 
torture and unheard-of barbarity, but I will fur- 
ther ask him how—in his theory that it was a 
painless mockery of a kingly crown—the soldiers 
came to strike our dear Redeemer repeatedly on 
the head with his mock royal sceptre of a reed ? 
If, in his supposition, which I think may truly be 
considered “a strained idea,” that our Lord’s 
sacred head was merely encircled with a crown of 
upright thorny spikes, what object could they have 
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had for striking his head with the cane, which must 
have broken the thorns, and destroyed all semblance 
of a crown in two or three blows? And yet when 
Pilate brought him forth with the “Ecce homo,” the 
sacred text expressly says that he still wore the 
crown of thorns (St. John xix. 5). Idonot think 
that the radiated crown was adopted by the Roman 
emperors so early as the reign of Tiberius. The 
crown usually represented round the heads of the 
early emperors is a wreath of oak or bay leaves; 
and it is most probable that the soldiers would 
plat a crown in imitation of such a wreath; but 
they were diabolically bent upon torture as well 
as mockery, as is evident from the blows, the 
spitting, and the buffeting which they so cruelly 
inflicted, and therefore it was in keeping with the 
rest of their barbarity to weave for that adorable 
head a crown of piercing thorns. Perhaps there 
were in it leaves as well as thorns. I remember 
a Jewish artist once offering me for sale a large and 
beautiful gilt crucifix of his own design and exe- 
cution; and the chief recommendation on which 
he prided himself was having made the crown of 
leaves as well as thorns. It appears to me, how- 
ever, that the unanimous interpretation of eighteen 
centuries ought to outweigh all novel specula- 
tions. F. C. H. 


Wru1umM Porrre (4" S. vi. 198.)—William 
Popple, mayor of Hull 1638, had a son Edmund 
Popple (sheritf of Hull 1658), who married Cathe- 
rine (some say Maria), daughter of the Rev. 
Andrew Marvell, and sister of the well-known 
Andrew Marvell. William Popple, author of the 
Rational Catechism, was the son of this Edmund. 
He seems to have been a merchant in London in 
1661, but was at Bordeaux in 1676, whence his 
Rational Catechism is dated, July 1, 1686. [Date 
of license, August 11, 1687, first ed. Lond. 12mo, 
1687.} At the time of his death, which took 
place about 1708, his residence was in the parish 
of St. Clement’s Danes, London, and his widow, 
Mary, was living in the parish of St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn, in 1709. He sede one son, William 
Popple, of St. Margaret's, Westminster, Esq. 
(also said to have been secretary to the Board of 
Trade), who died in.1722, and was buried at 
Hampstead, his wife Anne surviving him. He 
had also two danghters, Mary and Katherine (to 
whom the Rational Catechism is dedicated), who 
were both living unmarried in 1709. William 
Popple, the dramatist (who died in 1764 and was 
buried at Hampstead), was the son of William 
Popple (died 1722), and grandson of the author 
of the Rational Catechism. He was appointed 
governor of the Bermuda or Summer Islands 
(which form the subject of one of Marvell's best 
_—) in March 1745, in the room of his relative 

lured Popple, deceased, I may add references 
to the Manchester School Register (Chet. Soc.), i. 








131-2; Howitt’s Northern Heights of 
1869, pp. 148, 233-4; Thompson's ed. of Mar. 
vell’s Works, 1776, vol. i. pp. iv. xxxv. XXXviii, 28; 
vol. iii. p, 489. After saying in his preface that 
Edmund Popple married Marvell’s sister Cathe- 
rine, Thompson subsequently states that Marvell 
had only one sister, Ann, who married James 
Blaydes. This latter marriage is, however, a fact, 
and from it the Nettletons claimed their connee- 
tion with the poet. Our local productions say it 
was Maria who married Edmund Popple. (By- 
mons’s High Street, Hull, 1862, p. 99; Sheahan’s 
Hist. of Hull, 1864, p. 461.) The dramatist has 
been noticed in 2™ §, xii. 292, but I have not 
access to that volume. See also 1" 8. vi. 107, 
W. Constrr Bouter. 
Hall. 


Tomas BowMAN, THE ALLEGED CENTENARIAN 
(4S. vi. 91, 140, 203.)—If Mr. Srpyry Grrr 
will kindly investigate the case of Mr. Robert 
Bowman, who died at Irthington on June 18, 
1823, as Dr. Barnes supposes, in the one hundred 
and eighteenth year of his age, he will be doing 
good service to the inquiry now going on with 
respect to human longevity. 

Dr. Barnes’ account of Bowman, full as it is of 
interesting physiological details and personal anec- 
dotes, does not contain one tittle of evidence on 
the points on which the whole case rests, namely, 
the’ identity of the Robert Bowman baptized at 
Hayton in 1705 and the Robert Bowman living at 
Irthington in 1820. Dr. Barnes will, I trust, 
forgive me for entertaining a doubt upon this sub- 
ject—a doubt which is strengthened by the fact, 
that whereas the supposed centenarian “ believed 
he was born about Christmas,” the Hayton Bow- 
man was not baptized till September or October. 

I think, if Mr. Grurrn searches the registers 
of Hayton or of Tottington, which it appears from 
Mr. Hancovrt’s letter is the adjoining parish, 
he will probably find the real register of Dr. 
Barnes's hero ; who will, I suspect, turn out to be 
the son of the Bowman baptized in 1705. 

Bowman, it appears, married when he was fifty, 
i. e. in 1755; but his eldest son was only fifty- 
nine in 1820: from which it would appear that, 
though Bowman had six sons, all of whom were 
living in 1820, the eldest was not born till five or 
six years after his marriage. 

Perhaps, if Mr. Griprn could find the certificate 
of Bowman's marriage, it might throw light upon 
the question of his age and identity. 

Wim J. Toms. 


Bowararte’s Portrart, py A. Apprant (4" 8. 
vi. 45, 122, 145, 163.) —This portrait of Napo- 
leon L., mentioned by L., is in my ossession. : It 
was brought to England by Count Confaniolori on 
the failure of an insurrection against the Austrians 
in 1820, and has been in our family for about 
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forty years. This is the portrait painted on the 
occasion of the coronation at Milan in 1805, and 
represents Napoleon in his coronation robes, with 
the wide silken sash alluded to, knotted near the 
left hand, which rests upon the iron crown. It 
was placed in the royal palace or in the cathedral, 
and afterwards removed to the Brera, the stamp 
of which it bears. The size is forty inches by 
thirty inches. Bryan alludes to it \in his edition 
of 1849. Epwarp Jackson. 
Portland Street, Manchester. 


Donxer (4 S. vi. 27, 121, 182.)—I fancy this 
word is an instance of the common habit of apply- 
ing Christian names or their popular abbreviations 
to animals. Thus the redbreast is Robin, the daw 
is Jack, the parrot is Poll, the goat (according to 
sex) is Billy or Nanny. The ass itself has several 
names. He is a Jack-ass, and his female a Jenny- 
ass, He is also Neddy, and in the North, I be- 
lieve, he is Cuddy (short for Cuthbert). My idea 
is that, being likened to a monk, perhaps from the 
cross mark on his back, or for some other reason, 
he was given the Christian and rather monkish 
name of Dominick, which would be readily abbre- 
viated into donkey. } 


Orper or St. Jonn or Jervsarem (4 §, vi. 
86.)—In your “ Notice to Correspondents” you 
stated that you cannot inform G. P. G. “ what is 
the object of the Order of St. John,” and I write 
therefore in the hope that some member of the 
confraternity will afford fuller particulars than 
I—not being one of the brotherhood—can possibly 
supply. 

lowever much opinions may differ regarding 


the success or failure of the fierce onslaughts of | 


Historicvus and others equally cunning of fence, 
or of the covert attacks of less bold and practised 
writers upon the modern representatives of the 
old Knights Hospitallers, yet it cannot be denied 
by the most prejudiced that the roll of members 
of the English branch contains many noble and 
distinguished names, and that the society worthily 
carries out to the extent of its powers the chari- 
table objects for which more than eight centuries 
ago the Order of Hospitallers was founded at 
Jerusalem. 

_The public journals record the activity of the 
Knights of St. John in affording aid to the 
wounded in the dire struggle now raging on the 
Continent; and I am in a position to state that 
many of the destitute and a very large number of 
the poorer patients in our London hospitals have 
largely benefited by their charity in times of 
peace. 


A brief exposition of the efforts and aims of | 


this philanthropical association of gentlemen, who 
devote some portion of their time and means in 
the cause of suffering humanity, might stimulate 
exertion, and might induce others to go and do 








| 





likewise. 


I submit that such a statement, espe- 
cially at this time, would not be out of place in 
“N. & Q.,” and that you will probably do the 
state some service if you will give an opportunity 
to any Knight of St. John to reply more fully in 
your pages to the query of G. P. G. 
HoMUNCULUS, 


Tue Worp “Temse”: Setting THE THAMES 
on Fire (3" §S. vii. 239, 306; 4 S. vi. 39, 101, 
144.)—The statement that tems is an Anglo- 
Saxon word for a part of a spinning-wheel, is, I 
suspect, all mere invention. Temse is a not un- 
common English word, but it means a steve, 
Whilst agreeing with J. W. H. in wishing that 
our glossaries could soon be all collected into one, 
I must remind him that Stratmann’s Larly English 
Dictionary poxs include about a hundred such 
glossaries, and that a very great deal may be 
learnt from this work, and from others that we 
already possess. The very word temse, for instance, 
I found in the first four books that I opened, viz., 
in Stratmann, in Halliwell’s Provmcial Glossary, 
in Way’s edition of the Promptorium Parvulorum, 
and in Atkinson’s Glossary of the Cleveland Dialect, 
The Thames is clearly proverbially used for ariver 
in general. It is so employed éwice in Piers the 
Plowman, as explained on p. xxv. of my Introduc- 
tion to the Clarendon Press edition. The refer- 
ences to the two passages are,—B. text, xii. 161, 
and xv. 332; answering to pp- 237, 315, in the 
edition by Mr. Wright. Wa ter W. SKEAT. 

1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 


Dret oF THE Roman Sorprery (4* §. vi. 153.) 
The statement of Dr. Doran that the Roman 
soldiers had no better food than gruel, sharpened 
with a little vinegar, is at variance with what we 
read in other authors. Thus Kennett, in his 
Rome Antique Notitia, says that the soldiers 
were allowed wheat at the rate of four bushels a 
month to each foot soldier, and two bushels of 
wheat with seven of barley to those of the cavalry. 
He further states that the men usually prepared 
the corn themselves. Some carried hand-mills 
for this purpose, others pounded the corn with 
stones; and this they hastily baked, and eat upon 
tables of turf, with no other drink than water, or 
a mixture of vinegar and water, called posca. 
(Part 1. b. iv. ch. xiv.) It will be remembered 
that at our Saviour’s crucifixion there was a vessel 
of vinegar, no doubt for mixing with water for the 
Roman soldiers on duty there. In Adams’s Ro- 
man Antiquities we read of a similar allowance of 
corn to the soldiers, and that anciently no cooks 
were allowed in the army, but that the soldiers 
prepared their own meals, making only two a day, 
the dinner being but a slight meal, commonly 
taken standing. He mentions also the posca as 
their ordinary drink. (Military A a ty 

. C. H. 
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A Tuunper-eust (4 S. vi. 153.) — This ex- 
—— is not used, as far as I am aware, in 

ngland. But in the Eastern Counties thunder 
and lightning is called a tempest, even if unac- 
companied with wind. This is evidently impro- 
pe ; for as a tempest means, according to our 
exicographers, “the utmost violence of wind,” it 
is no more correct to call mere thunder and light- 
ning a tempest than a gust. F. C. H. 


Bataam’s Sworp (4" §. vi. 36, 122.) —I am 
obliged to Mr. Bovcuter for referring me to the 
note in Guy Mannering, where the anecdote of 
Balaam’s sword is introduced; but I cannot agree 
with Mr. Jackson in considering that I have 
“ got hold of” (to use his expression) a “ very old 
jest-book anecdote.” Had it been such, Mr. Jack- 


SON must allow me to say that I doubt whether | 


it would have borne the crucible of the editor of 
“N. & Q.,” or appeared at all. 
Francis TRENCH. 


Patt-Mara, Patte-Martie, Péte-Méte: 11s 
Derivation (1* 8. iii. 351; 3*¢ S. viii, 492.)—In 
the French paper Le Temps of June 8 last, the 
well-known writer, M. Edmond Schérer, spoke 
of the word péle-méle, “comme étant du nombre 
de ceux dont il n’y a pas lieu d’indiquer l'origine.”’ 
To this assertion I tind the following answer in 
a Parisian periodical, Ze Courrier de Vaugelas, by 
M. Eman Martin,* a very useful publication : — 


“Pour exprimer l’idée de péle-méle, le latin disait 
permizte, ou permirtum, ce qui, traduit en francais, a 
da donner permesi/e, puisque mizte ou mirtim vient de 
mixtus, lequel n'est autre chose que le participe de mis- 
cere, que nous avons écrit d’abord mesler. Mais & 
lorigine de notre langue, la prononciation changeait 
volontiers Ia consonne ren /, comme I’a démontré M. 
Brachet (Gramm. hist. p. 103): altar a fait autel; cri- 
brum a fait crible; peregrinus a fait péerin. Or, on 
peut admettre, avec la plus grande probabilité, qu’il en a 
été ainsi pour per dans permesie. Cette transmutation 
donna d’abord pel mesle, que, pour rendre une sorte 
@hommage 4 la symétrie, on a été naturellement porté 
ad écrire pesle mesle : 

*Mesme si pesle mesle avec les lémens 

Le ciel d’airain tomboit jusques aux fondemens.’ 
(Régnier.—Ed. Jannet, p. 167.) 


“ Puis enfin péle-méle, quand on eut supprimé les s non 
prononcées, servant seulement a allonger les syllabes. 
Ainsi, & mon avis, Péle-méle vient de per préposé & méle, 
tiré lui du verbe méler, mais ne pouvant exister qu’en 
compagnie de la particule per, doublement défigurée par 
la prononciation et par l’orthographe. 

“ Si M. Schérer voit jamais cette solution, j’ose espérer 
qu’il voudra bien effacer péle-méle du nombre des mots 
dont ‘il n’y a pas lieu d’indiquer l’origine.’” 

P. A. L. 


Arms oF THE Istz or Man (1" S. iii. 373, 510; 
2°¢ 8. vii. 474.)—In an edition of Martial (Am- 


sterdam, 1701), I find, in illustration of Zp. iii. | 
36, 6, a coin engraved, showing the head of, I 








- Professeur spécial pour les étrangers. 





| 
| presume, Agrippa, and below the head, or bust, 
the three legs, as shown in the Manx arms, but 
diverging from a small head in the centre. The 
surrounding inscription is ‘COS ITER DESTER— 
| MAGRIPPAL F—.”’ 
| Your correspondence would show a connection 
between this denies (as from a note appended I 
conclude it to be) and Sicily or Trinacria; and 
yet none is apparent, nor am I aware of any link 
between Agrippa and the Isle of Man. The Manx 
arms, however, with the difference above stated, 
are so plain that I venture, for the consideration 
of your correspondents and readers, to make this 
note. W. T. M. 
Mepattic Query (4 S. vi. 41.) — Is this one 
| of the insignia at the end of Perrot’s Histoire des 
Ordres de Chevalerie. Paris, 1820? There is 
device very like it in the latter work. 8. 


CHavucer Queries: “QuinrstE” (4" §, y, 
223, vi. 117.)—The words of Chaucer are often 
misunderstood, because he was too learned a man 
for his commentators. Tyrwhitt has done most 
| in elucidation, but he sometimes fails. The state 
| in which some of Chaucer’s poems are still left 
inedited is not very creditable to our national 
character. Neither Italy, France, nor Germany 
would have so neglected one of their oldest and 
best poets. The words requiring explanation in 
The Miller’s Tale are— 

“ And playen songés on a small ribible; 
Thereto he song somtime a loud quinible.” 

The ribibe, or to make it rhyme, ribible, is a 
three-stringed viol. The quinible is that fraction 
| of the octave which we call a fifth. Absolon, 
| therefore, was singing in “consecutive fifths,” 

abhorred of all retined composers, but pleasing 
and attractive to the uneducated ear. I submit, 
| therefore, that Mr. Wa. Cuapre. is wrong in 
| speaking of the quinible as the extreme pitch of 
the voice. In the distich of the Prologue — 
“ This Sompnour bare to him a stif burdoun, 
Was never trompe of half so gret a soun”— 
| the word burdoun is nothing but the burden or 
chorus of the song. Tyrwhitt’s derivation of this 
word from the French Jowrdon, a drone or staff, 
does not mean, either in French or English, as he 
supposes, “a humming noise, the bass in music. 
Chaucer does not give us the Italian scale, do, re, 
mi, fa, sol, la, si, do, and makes no mention of 8 
“ fa burden,” as Mr. CuapPELL oo to think. 
T. J. Bucktox. 


Curious Eprrapus (4** S. vi. 45, 105.)—The 
epitaph alluded to by ViaTor exists in the church- 
yard of this parish, and also at Bideford. It runs 
as follows :— 

“Tho Boreas blast & Neptune's waves 
Have tost me two and fro, 
In spite of both, by God’s decree, 
| I Harbour here below, 
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Where I do now at anchor ride 
With many of our fleet, 

Yet once again I must set sail, 
Our Saviour Christ to meet.” 

This, however, is quite equalled by the fol- 

lowing, taken from the same c urchyard :— 
“ My voige is made, my anchor cast 
‘Tn safety ship and hands, 
But now in faith I hoist my sail 
For Canaan’s happy land.” 
T. Ferton FAaLkyer. 

Northam, Bideford. 

Berwick THE Eneraver (4% 8. vy. 558; vi. 14, 
84, 122.)—My copy of Hume and Smollett, as de- 
scribed at p. 14, is dated “ London, 1803, printed 
by T. Bensley, Bolt Court, for J. Wallis, 46, Pater- 
noster Row.” In addition to those kindly com- 
municated by Mr. Cuartes Viviay, I find No. 
[83]78 in my copy .of The Bewick Collector, 1866 
(Ido not —s the Supplement), a History of 
England, though it does not say Hume's, whic 
corresponds in the description of the illustrations 
with mine, which, with the exception of those I 
suppose to be by Thomas Bewick in the first vo- 
lume, are by Luke Clennel, C. Nesbit (signed), and 
copper-plate engravings by Thurston. There are, 
I think, nine volumes of Hume and seven of Smol- 
lett, including two volumes of index. 

L. H. G. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Abbeys, Castles, and Ancient Halls of England and Wales : 
their Legendary Lore and Popular History. By John 
Timbs, Author of “Curiosities of London.” Jn Two 
Volumes. (Warne & Co.) 

There are few more skilful caterers for the large class 
of popular readers, who if they like to be instructed desire 
to be amused at the same time, than the well-known 
and indefatigable author of Things not generally Known, 
and some score books of a similar character. Give Mr. 
Timbs a good subject, and he sets to work with a will, 
and from every available source of information, be it 
worm-eaten chronicle, musty folio, or the last number of 
The Times, he extracts whatever is new or interesting on 
the matter which he has undertaken to illustrate, and 
produces a book which is sure to be pleasant reading, 
though it may not lay claim to be quoted as an authority. 
On the present occasion our author has been peculiarly 
fortunate in being called upon to discourse upon a subject 
full of very varied interest; and as he has wisely re- 
solved not only to give us the “popular history” but 
also “ the legendary lore” of the Abbeys, Castles, Ancient 
Halls, and Historic Sites of England and Wales, he has 
produced, as might have been expected, two volumes cal- 
culated to maintain his reputation as a clever compiler, 
which are admirably timed and well suited to wile away 
a few hours while the traveller takes his rest at his inn ; 
while they have a good index for occasional reference 
by the same traveller when at home again by his own 
fireside. 

The Book of the Roach. 
Field.” (Longmans. ) 
There is probably no branch of the Angler's Art which 


By Greville Fennell of “ The 


is 0 justly deserving the name of “The Contemplative | 














Man’s Recreation” as roach fishing ; and when we con- 
sider how sedulously it is followed and the skill which it 
calls forth, it is certainly to be wondered at that it 
should have been left to Mr. Fennell to write the first 
book which has ever been specially devoted to the sub- 
ject. Mr. Fennell writes as one who is a master of his 
craft; and we doubt not the most experienced roach- 
fisher may learn something from his pages. There is a 
good deal. of common sense in his observations on the 
cookery of freshwater fish. 


THE news that the library at Strasburg had been laid 
in ruins by the German bombardment, says the Pall Mall 
Gazette, has naturally caused a painful sensation, espe- 
cially among lovers of bibliography. When we consider 
that printing was probably invented—though not first 
practised—at Strasburg, and that the library was one of 
the oldest in France, we may understand the anxiety of 
the literary world as to the amount of damage really 
done. It may, however, alleviate this uneasiness some- 
what to know that, notwithstanding the advantages which 
the city might have been expected to derive from its con- 
nection with the first printers, the library contained, with 
one remarkable exception, few very valuable books. 
That exception was a small folio volume in which the 
depositions in the famous lawsuit between Fust and Gut- 
tenberg were written by what was said to be a contem- 
porary hand. This is open to doubt, but the volume 
was—may we not say is ?—of the greatest interest, as 
one of the most trustworthy sources from which the pre- 
valent opinions as to the origin of printing are derived. 
Among the early specimens of typography there was a 
copy of the first German Bible, printed by Mentelin about 
1466, but undated; also three early Latin Bibles by 
Mentelin, Jenson, and Eggestein, the last bearing the 
manuscript date 1468. There was, besides a rare copy of 
Virgil by Mentelin, a still rarer Commentary of Servius 
upon that poet, printed by the celebrated Valdarfer ; a 
Jerome's “ Epistles,” by Schoeffer, 1470; and about 4,000 
other books printed before the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. There were only two or three illuminated MSS. 
of any great value. We trust, therefore, that the rarest 
volumes were placed in safety before this unhappy event, 
and that at least the little folio manuscript which has so 
long been the chief bibliographical treasure of Strasburg 
has been preserved. 


Sir R. T. Murcuison has contributed 10/., and Miss 
Burdett Coutts 5/. to the fund being raised for the pur- 
chase of Sir Isaac Newton's Observatory. 


Tue death is announced of M. J. S. Lacordaire, elder 
brother of the famous Pére Lacordaire, and Professor of 
Comparative Anatomy at Liége. He was highly dis- 
tinguished as an entomologist, and was engaged on a 
history of insects, of which the eighth volume appeared 
in 1868. Also of Dr. Bolley, the celebrated Professor of 
Chemistry at the Polytechnic School, Zurich, which took 
place suddenly on the 3rd of August. He was a native 
of Heidelberg, where he was born in 1812, 


It appears, from the annual report of the Warden of 
the Standards lately issued, that increased accommoda- 
tion has been given to the Standards Department by the 
addition of several new rooms to the office, which now 
includes all the three floors of the old Norman Jewel 
Tower at Westminster, in which until very recently 
the original Acts of Parliament were deposited. From 
the great thickness of the stone walls of the tower the 
rooms in this building are very favourable for standard 
operations, being free from vibration and not liable to 
sudden fluctuations of temperature. The large room in 
the basement, which has a beautifully groined vaulted 
roof, is fitted up as a weighing room with all the finest 
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balances. The adjacent room is fitted for containing the | two houses, called ‘Great Salisbury House’ and ‘ Little 


glass fluid measures and for making comparisons with 
them. 
exclusively used for containing the standards of length, 


| 


The large room on the first floor is intended to be | 


and the new microscopical comparing apparatus, together | 


with the vertical comparateur, and for operations with 
them. The new rooms on the upper floor are now completed 
for containing the large collection of older standards of 
an antiquarian or historical character, for which purpose 
appropriate cases will be procured. The old roof of these 
upper rooms, with its large beams of chestnut-wood, has 
been completely restored by the Office of Works, after 
considerable difficulties were overcome arising from its 
decayed state. The whole of the interior of the building 
has, in fact, been made to correspond as nearly as pos- 
sible with its appearance when originally completed in 
the reign of Richard II. 

Mr, Suries’s “ Self-Help” is translated into Italian, 
and is to appear in a Library for the Education of the 
People, which is being started in Italy. 


’ 


promised volume of “Sermons of boy Bishops” for the 
Camden Society. 

Amone the forthcoming volumes of “ Ancient Classics 
for English Readers,” in addition to “ Horace,” will be 
“Xenophon,” by Sir A. Grant, Bart., whose edition of 
“The Nicomachean Ethics” is well known. 


Salisbury House,’ pulled down in 1695. It was built b 
Sir Robert Cecil, afterwards Earl of Salisbury, Lord High 
Treasurer to James I. Queen Elizabeth was present at 
the house-warming on the 6th of December, 1602. Ag- 
cording to Strype, Little Salisbury House ‘was used to 
be let out to persons of quality,’ Great Salisbury House 
being inhabited by the earl. ‘In 1692, Little Salisbury 
House ‘ was contracted for of the then Earl of Salisbury 
for aterm of years to build on, and accordingly it was 
pulled down and made into a street, called Salisbury 
Street, which being too narrow, and withal the descent 
to the Thames too uneasy, it was not so well inhabited as 
was expected. Another purt, viz. that next to Great 
Salisbury House and over the long gallery, was converted 
into an exchange and called the Middle Exchange, which 
consisted of a very large and long room (with shops on 
both sides), which, from the Strand, ran as far as the 
waterside to take boat at.’ .Strype goes on to say that 
the locality ‘ had the ill-luck’ to get a very disagreeable 


. | nickname given to it, so disagreeable, in fact, that those 
Mr, Jonn Goven Nicno ts is about to finish his long | } 


who are curious on the subject cannot do better than refer 
to Strype himself for further information. ‘*Whereby,’ 


| he adds, ‘with the ill fate that attended it, few or no 
| people took shops there, and those that did were soon 


weary and left them. Insomuch that it lay useless ex- 
cept three or four shops towards the Strand; and coming 


| into the earl’s hands, this exchange, with Great Salisbury 


Loxpow Corroration Liprary. —The style of the | 


new Library and Museum of the Corporation is Gothic, 


to accord with the Guildhall, and the external facings | 


will be stone. The museum on the lower floor, ranging 
with the Guildhall crypt, will be 83 ft. 2 in. long and 
64 ft. 4 in. wide; the library above it will be 98 ft. long, 
and about the same width as the museam; the height will 
be 45 ft., the roof of oak. Adjoining the library will be 
a public reading-room 50 ft. long, and a commodious 
committee-room. 


Tae King of Sweden has conferred the knighthood of 


the Order of Wasa on our valued correspondent Mr. | 


Freperick Henpetks, F.S.S. of London, in appreciation 
of his writings on International Coinage and Statistics. 


Napo.teon III.—A remarkable prophecy in numbers 
connecting him with the events of the year 1870 ap- 
peared in “ N. & Q.” of Sept. 18, 1866, 3*¢ 5, x, 215. 


Proressor Jowett, who has just been elected to the 
Headship of Balliol, commenced his Oxford career as a 
scholar of that society in 1836. In 1837 he obtained 
the Hertford Scholarship, and in 1839 was placed in the 
First Class in Litera Humaniores, having as associates 
Sir Stafford Northcote and the present Bishop of Man- 
chester. In 1841 the Chancellor's prize for the best 
Latin essay was awarded to him, and in 1855 he was 
appointed by Lord Palmerston Regius Professor of Greek 
in succession to the late Dean Gaisford. He has held 
the office of examiner and moderator in the University, 
and, besides having contributed to Essays and Reviews, 
is the author of 4 Commentary on St. Paul's Epistle to 
the Galatians. 

Tux following “ Occasional Note” appeared in the Pall 
Mall Gazette on Wednesday : — 

“ The fire which occurred on Sunday morning in Cecil 
Street, Strand, is stated to have broken out in a house 


“once the residence of the Cecil family,’ and ‘that in one | 


of the rooms, which, amid all alterations, has been pre- 
served intact, Queen Elizabeth, when a guest of the Cecil 
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family, is said to have slept.’ The original Salisbury | 


House, in the Strand, which stood on the sites of Cecil 


Street and Salisbury Street, was, after being divided into 


House and the houses fronting the street, are pulled down 
and now converted into a fair street called “ Cecil Street,” 
running down to the Thames, having very good houses 
fit for persons of repute, and will be better ordered than 
Salisbury Street was.’ ” 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars and Price, &c., of the following books to be sent direct to 
the gentleman by whom they are required, whose name and address are 
given for that purpose. 


NEWALL'S ZOOLOGY OF THE BritisH Porrs, 12mo. 
with Moral and 
Political Thoughts and Refle 


i nes. 
by > * RSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE UNDER DirricuLries: Female 
.xampies. 
BARKER'S CHARACTER AND ANECDOTES OF CHARLES IT. 
Wanted by Jr. Christian, Bookseller, New Street, Upper Baker 


Street, N.W 


Hotices ta Correspondents. 


Grorcr LLorp. An Harborowe for Faithfull and Trae Subjects, 
$c., is by Bishop John Alymer. See“ N. & Q.” 3rd 8. xii. 332. 

VEBNA must engage a literary agent to make the transcripts at the 
British Museum. See our advertising columns of last week. 

Cc. G. the subject of print-cleaning 
“N.&Q. a 5; ix. 104; 2nd 8S. v. 236, 345, 463; vi. B. 

J.H.D. Rev. Dr. H., Cossey, Norfolk. 

SaTURN. Many thanks for your kind letter. 
grave is too discursive. 

J.H. For the signification of the word Virbius, see Ovid, Metam. x¥- 
544, and note on the passage, in the Delphin edition, 

Crowpown. The correction as to the authorship of the “ Redbrenst 
in September” was made at p. 40 of the present volume. 

WaLTeR W. SxeatT. The word Prasyn, about which a query we* 
raised at p. 154, will be found in the article on the ** Origin of Fairs 
Scotland,” p. 195. 

J. W. The anthor of The Posthumous Works of a late celebrated 
Genius Deceased, 2 vols. 1770, is Richard Grifiths, in imitation of Lau- 
rence Sterne. 

MUsTON'’s TILES. A Correspondent suggests that R. F. M. should 
apply buttermilk to the pavement. He says that it gives “ brilliancy. 
and knows it “ to have been used at the direction of a well-known - 
tect.” 

LL.D. Back numbers of “ N. & 9 .” after the Ist Series, can always be 
obtained on application to the Publisher. In writing for them, let ine 
number of the series, volume, and date be quot d. 

abroad. 


“Nores & Quenies" is regi d for 


Oliver Goldsmith's 








